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UUITH TH COMES THE POWER 


The Virginia Electric and Power Company 
now has a generating capability of 
776,000 kilowatts —80% greater than the 
429,000 kilowatts capability at the close 
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of World War Il. Two additional steam 
units of 100,000 kilowatts each have been 
authorized for completion in 1952. With 
the completion of these two stations, our 
generating capability will be nearly 
1,000,000 kilowatts by late 1952—128% 


greater than at the close of World War Il. 





With the need comes the power: 





7 Chesterfield power station, first with an 
installed rated capacity of 50,000 Kw., 
has been extended with an additional 
unit of 60,000 Kw. rated capacity, and 
a further addition of 100,000 Kw. rated 
capacity is now under construction. 


Recently completed Bremo station show- 
ing the new extension of 60,000 Kw. 
rated capacity, trebling the capacity of 
this station. 





Possum Point station, where an addition 
WA of 60,000 Kw. rated capacity has just 
_ == been completed, doubling the size of 
Si 


Re , this station. 
ea 


Gilmerton station (not shown), near Ports- 
mouth, Va., is now under construction 
and will have a capability of 100,000 Kw. 


GINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Letters 


with a 


4G 


Foreign Stamp ian 


They come from all over. From Cairo 
and Capetown, from Shanghai, Ran- 
goon, Calcutta, Johannesburg. 


They’re written by all kinds of 
peo le. A colonel in Cherbourg, 

roker in Japan, builder in Bombay. 
They come scribbled, scrawled, 
typed— phrased in all kinds of 
English. But they all want investment 
help ...ask for the latest facts on 
some stock or company, an up-to- 
date appraisal of their present hold- 
ings, or a sound investment pro- 
gram suited to ¢heir situation. 


That’s why we weren’t surprised 
bya recent letter from South America. 


The man was an importer, had 
just read one of our ads, and wrote 
to ask for our “bright ideas” on in- 
vesting $10,000. He said he ex- 
pected a return of 10 or 15%— 
asked if that was possible. 


The answer from Research didn’t 
surprise us either. It simply stated 
that such an objective would be “‘dif- 
ficult to reach without incurring un- 
usual risk” .. . pointed out that any 
number of sound American secur- 
ities did pay up to 8% ... suggested 
a list of five securities that promised 
a more moderate—but safer—return. 


They supported each selection 
with a brief dividend history, latest 
facts on earnings, the payments 
made last year .. . then implied that 
“bright ideas” usually burn out fast 
—that it’s far better to buy on the 
basis of the best information avail- 
able, instead. 


That’s just a random sample of a 
service we render for thousands of 
investors each year. To take advan- 
tage of it yourself, just ask for the 
latest facts on stocks that interest 
you...a current review of your 
present portfolio—or a _ sensible 
program for investing any specific 
sum. There’s no charge, no obliga- 
tion—whether you’re a customer or not! 
Simply address — 


Department SE-47 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


























The Dayton Power and Light Company serves ap- 
proximately a seventh of the State of Ohio. Through- 
out this 24-county territory, comprising 6,041 
square miles, we serve 282 villages, towns, cities 
and adjacent suburban and rural areas. 





The 1950 Dayton Power and Light Company Annual 
Report discloses that in the last five years the expansion 
of existing industries and the development of new plants 
in our area have resulted in a 61% increase in industrial 
kilowatt sales and that we are prepared for further expan- 
sion. The report points out that farm income is far above 
the national average and our farmers are recognized as one 
of the most progressive groups in the country. 

The Annual Report also discloses that net earnings in 
1950 from our combined electric, gas, steam and water 
services were $6,465,996, highest in our history and equiv- 


alent to $2.83 per share based on 2,282,142 shares out- 
standing, compared with $2.78 in 1949 on 1,983,333 shares. 
With the sale of two issues of stock during the year we have 
continued to maintain excellent balance in our capital struc- 
ture. The proceeds from these issues were used to finance 
part of our construction program. 

All of us—stockholders, officers, directors and employees 
—combining our efforts as free men, are bending every effort 
to maintain the green light of progress for the homeowner, 
the industrialist, the merchant and the farmer; for every- 
body in this territory. 

We believe our achievements are due to the teamwork 
of the company, its 17,3895 stockholders and its 2258 em- 
ployees—and that it is equally important for all of us to 
maintain constant vigilance to preserve here at home those 
tenets of private initiative and private enterprise that we are 
so ardently preparing to defend from attack from outside. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 
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2K curve SHOWS ANNUAL NET INCOME 
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Electric Utilities 
In New Growth Era 


Industry has steadily expanded for many years, but 


current program is stepping up rate of increase. 


Will meet all demands of rearmament activities 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


ver since the founding of the pri- 
E vately owned electric light and 
power industry in September of 1882, 
when Thomas Edison placed the 
Pearl Street generating station in 
operation in New York City, de- 
mands for electricity have steadily 
increased with a related boost in 
plant investment and _ generating 
capacity. Yet, despite the continued 
growth of the industry during the 
intervening years, by far the greatest 
increase in demand and capacity to 
serve has occurred during ‘the 1946- 
1950 postwar years and no end to the 
current appetite of consumers for 
power is in sight. 


Power-Hungry Nation 


Between the end of 1945 and the 
close of 1950, the value of plant and 
equipment of private power com- 
panies rose from $14.6 billion to $20.5 
billion or by 40.6 per cent ; generating 
capacity increased from 40.3 million 
kilowatts to 50.8 million kw; power 
output rose from 180,925 million kwh 
to 266,823 million kwh, and con- 
struction expenditures jumped from 
$444 million to $2.6 billion or by 490 
per cent. During the same five years, 
the number of electric customers of 
all plants contributing to the public 
supply—both publicly and privately 
owned—increased from 34 million to 
45 million, or by better than 32 per 
cent. This is the most power-hungry 
nation in the world. 

One evidence of this demand is the 
rate at which customers bought elec- 
tric appliances during the department 
store price war in New York City, 
following the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
fair-trade decision. Electric appli- 
ances sold in larger dollar volume 
than any other goods, with men’s 
summer suits a poor second. 

Taking just the privately owned 
JUNE 13, 1951 


electric utilities, operating revenues 
rose from $3.012 billion in 1945 to 
nearly $4.5 billion in 1950, an in- 
crease of better than 43 per cent. 
Operating expenses, however, in- 
creased from $2.2 billion to $3.5 bil- 
lion or by 59 per cent., and gross in- 
come rose from $905 million to $1.1 
billion or nearly 22 per cent. In the 
meanwhile, due to the declining cost 
of money, net income with which to 
pay preferred and common stock 
dividends jumped from $545 million 
to $832 million or by more than 52 
per cent. 

Because of increasing demand, pri- 
vate power companies alone will in- 
stall 7,050,000 kw of new generating 
capacity in 1951, 9,825,000 kw in 
1952, around 10,000,000 kw in 1953 
and some 5,000,000 kw in 1954. Or- 
ders for this generating equipment 
already have been, or are about to be, 
placed with General Electric, West- 


inghouse Electric, Allis-Chalmers and 
other manufacturers. But it should 
be noted that the foregoing figures 
apply only to the name-plate rating 
placed upon generators by their man- 
ufacturers, which have been found te 
be over-conservative. They don’t re- 
flect the full power-producing capac- 
ity of the equipment to be installed. 
During World War II, when every 
piece of generating equipment, no 


- matter its age or efficiency, was being 


run at top speed and any breakdown 
would have curtailed vitally needed 
power supply, it was discovered that 
the capabilities of installed generat- 
ing units ran from ten per cent to 25 
per cent above name-plate ratings, 
with the average excess being close 
to 15 per cent. Since there are 8,760 
hours in a normal year, the 31,875,- 
000 kw of new generating capacity 
to be installed by private power com- 
panies in the 1951-1954 period could 
turn out a theoretical maximum of 
279 trillion kwh a year at name-plate 
rating and 313 trillion kwh at their 
full capacity. 


Total Capacity 


But they won’t, because household- 
ers don’t operate on a 24-hour per 
day basis, as many industries do. 
During 1950, all plants contribut- 
ing to the public supply of power— 
both publicly and privately owned— 
had a total capacity that averaged 


Please turn to page 21 
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Power Demands Have Grown Sharply 


Monthly sales of electricity to ultimate con- 
sumers by all utilities; public and private 
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Natural Gas—Romance Industry 


Restrictions on steel supplies may temporarily retard 
vigorous growth now in evidence but project backlogs are 


very high, pointing toward substantial future expansion 


hile several segments of Ameri- 

can industry are showing lower 
earnings as a result of higher taxes 
and increasing operating expenses, 
the natural gas pipelines have been 
able to report good gains so far in 
the current year. Of ten leading en- 
terprises which have published in- 
terim earnings for the first part of 
1951, eight have shown increases in 
common share earnings, one has in- 
dicated a modest decline in profits 
and another has reported lower net 
per share merely as the result of a 
recent increase in its common stock 
capitalization. 

The primary cause for the above- 
average performance of the industry 
is its strong growth factor. During 
1950, construction was completed on 
6,818 miles of line costing $410.4 mil- 
lion. In addition, some 731 miles of 
line representing an outlay of close 
to $200 million were begun. 


Unfinished Projects 


Despite the addition of 17,621 
miles of pipeline to the nation’s net- 
work between July 1, 1945, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, a tremendous backlog 
of future construction still exists. At 
the start of 1951 completion notices 
still remained to be filed on more than 
12,250 miles of pipeline authorized by 
the Federal Power Commission. 
These unfinished projects have an es- 
timated value of over $1 billion. In 
~ addition, applications by existing en- 
terprises and new pipelines totaling 
15,866 miles with a value of $943.6 
million were awaiting FPC action. 

In the January-May period, some 
progress was made in paring the large 
volume of plans seeking FPC ap- 
proval. Through the third week of 
May, approximately 5,000 miles of 
new construction involving about 
$500 million was authorized as com- 
pared with 3,000 miles worth $267 
million during the same 1950 period. 

Clean, convenient and in many in- 
stances the most economical method 
of heating, natural gas is the most 
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Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


rapidly expanding major fuel. Num- 
bered among the cities which will re- 
ceive benefits from natural gas con- 
struction authorized in 1950 and 1951 
are many of the largest centers in the 
United States, including New York, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis. In all, 125 cities with 
populations of 50,000 or more will 
obtain new gas supplies from projects 
approved last year. 

Although usage is steadily increas- 
ing, current expansion will not strain 
available gas supplies. Discovery of 
proved recoverable reserves has con- 
sistently outpaced withdrawals. In the 
five-year period 1946-1950, estimated 
proved reserves increased from 160.6 
trillion cubic feet to 185.6 trillion 
cubic feet in the face of withdrawals 
aggregating 29.6 trillion cubic feet. 
For at least several years ahead, fur- 
ther extensions, revisions and discov- 
eries can reasonably be anticipated 
to follow the pattern exhibited in the 
past. With proved estimated reserves 
equal to 27 years’ consumption at the 
1950 rate of usage, and prospects for 
satisfactory additions to the present 
total, investors need not concern 
themselves over any potential diffi- 
culty in supplies. 

Steel is the principal obstacle in 
the path of the industry’s unrestricted 
progress. The natural gas transmis- 
sion companies have indicated that 





their needs will approximate three 
million tons this year as compared 
with 2.3 million tons in 1950. How- 
ever, it appears that deliveries by fab- 
ricators will be well below that level. 

Government restrictions and allo- 
cations already have forced some com- 
panies to reduce expansion sched- 
ules. Columbia Gas System has 
stated that its plans for 1951 have 
been curtailed by the national defense 
program ; and other companies doubt- 
less will be affected similarly. 

Deputy Administrator Bruce K. 
Brown of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense recently remarked: 
“. . . it appears that the total supply 
of line pipe in the months immedi- 
ately ahead is likely to equal less than 
two-thirds of the planned usage by 
oil and gas companies. After deduct- 
ing certain ‘must’ uses of small-dia- 
meter line pipe, it appears improbable 
that the supply of large-diameter pipe 
for oil and gas transmission lines will 
add up to more than half of the 
amount needed before winter to fin- 
ish pipelines already under construc- 
tion.” 

If this situation develops, investors 
cannot look forward to as rapid ex- 
pansion in the coming months as has 
been exhibited in the recent past. In 
the 1941-1950 decade, customers 
served by natural gas rose from seven 
million to 13 million while the indus- 
try’s contribution to the total en- 
ergy supply increased from 11.1 per 
cent to more than 20 per cent. A 
definite slowing of this sharp uptrend 
will occur if restricted steel supplies 
pare current expansion projects. 


Temporary Situation 


However, cutbacks would only de- 
fer the growth of pipelines. If con- 
struction programs are placed under 
limitations, backlogs would mount 
even faster than is the case today, 
and a pipeline boom would develop 
when greater quantities of steel again 
became available. 

The excellent showing of the in- 
dustry makes the equities of leading 
units attractive holdings for long term 
investment. Many issues are satis- 
factory for income and offer pros- 
pects of good growth. Taxwise, natu- 
ral gas pipelines are in favored status 
based on the privileges afforded by 
the regulated industry provision of 
the current excess profits tax. 
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Mcuntine taxes, wages, fuel costs 
and other operating expenses 
have brought about a condition, which 
will compel the private power com- 
panies of the country to increase their 
prices for electricity. Particularly 
will this be true if Congress boosts 
the Federal income and surtax rates 
of corporations from the present level 
of 47 per cent to the proposed 52 
per cent. 

During 1882, the first year in 
which electric utilities began commer- 
cial operations, the residential rate 
for energy was 25 cents per kwh. An- 
nually during the intervening 68 
years, the average cost of electricity 
to the householder has declined. The 
average price stood at 11.2 cents in 
1906, 4.67 cents in 1936 and 2.88 
cents last year. As a result of in- 
creasing operating costs and taxes, 
this trend must be reversed if the pri- 
vate power companies of the country 
are to produce sufficient earnings to 
attract the $2 billion needed during 
the near future for plant expansion. 

During the first quarter of 1951, 
net income of the Class A & B elec- 
tric utilities—those with gross op- 
erating revenues of $250,000 a year 
or more, which render 98 per cent 
of the private power business of the 
country—totaled $229.4 million, an 
increase of 0.3 per cent over the like 
1950 quarter. During the same pe- 
riod, use of electricity increased 16 
per cent. On the basis of the first 
45 days of the second 1951 quarter, 
net income for the April-June quar- 
ter is expected to be ten per cent be- 
low that of the second 1950 quarter. 


Outlook Clouded 


More important, if the present 
trend continues, the privately owned 
electric utilities, as a group, may see 
their surplus over common ‘dividends 
disappear in the third quarter of the 
year. This will be due not only to 
rising costs, but because the gas sales 
of those utilities serving both elec- 
tricity and gas are normally the low- 
est of the year during the July-Sep- 
tember months. All the foregoing 
calculations are based on a Federal 
income and surtax rate aggregating 
47 per cent. If the tax rate is boosted 
to 52 per cent, as approved by the 
House Ways & Means Committee, 
the resultant figures will be substan- 
tially worse. 
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Utilities Need 


Rate Increases 





All costs have risen sharply, 
and industry faces another 
boost in tax rates. Eleven per 
cent revenue gain in first 
quarter was barely enough 
to absorb expense’ increases 


During 1950, the private power 
companies retained some $200 million 
to aid with their construction pro- 
grams. On the basis of results for 
the first four and one-half months of 
1951, there will be no surplus of earn- 
ings to retain this year, if present 
dividend rates on common stocks are 
maintained. Unless relief is obtained 
promptly through higher electric and 
gas charges, common dividends will 
have to be reduced or $200 million 
of new capital will have to be engaged 
for construction financing. 

The capitalization of the Class A 
& B electric companies at the close 
of 1950 and 1949 is presented below 
in millions of dollars: 





1950 1949 

Common stock ...... $ 5,307 $ 4,863 
Preferred stock ..... 2,608 2,392 
MEE a ine siete ce cc's 1,754 1,552 
Funded debt ........ 9,295 8,572 
; sega $18,964 $17,379 


Average capitalization for 1950 was 
$18.2 billion while gross income avail- 
able for interest and dividends totaled 
$1.1 billion, resulting in a return of 


6.06 per cent on average capitaliza- 
tion. With a further sharp increase 
in capitalization during the first four 
and one-half months of this year and 
with some $2 billion of construction 
activities to be financed over the near 
term, gross income for 1951 is ex- 
pected to be well under that of last 
year and the rate of return on aver- 
age capitalization substantially below 
the 1950 level. 

The need for higher electric rates 
to offset increased operating costs, 
replacement outlays and higher taxes 
was emphasized by Board Chairman 
Ralph H. Tapscott of Consolidated 
Edison of New York at the May 21 
annual meeting. Noting that Con 
Edison’s common stock has to com- 
pete in the market with other com- 
mon stocks from the standpoint of 
earnings and dividends, Mr. Tapscott 
stated that while sales of electricity, 
gas and steam increased at a faster 
pace during the first 1951 quarter 
than during the like 1950 period, 
earnings were exactly the same for 
the two quarters. And this despite 
the receipt of 128 million cubic feet 
of natural gas a day from Texas. This 
gas is now being used as boiler fuel, 
but will be distributed to the public 
starting in July. 


Preliminary Reports 


According to preliminary figures of 
the Federal Power Commission, elec- 
tric operating revenues of the Class 
A & B private power companies for 
the first 1951 quarter totaled nearly 
$1,308 million, a rise of 11.0 per cent 
above the 1950 level. However, op- 
erating expenses, depreciation and 
taxes of $1,059 million were 13.7 per 
cent higher than in the 1950 first 
quarter. Nevertheless, gross income 
for the quarter of nearly $304 mil- 
lion was up 2.3 per cent, while net 
income of slightly more than $229 
million was 0.3 per cent above the 
1950 mark. 

The above figures reflect the in- 
crease to 47 per cent in Federal in- 
come and surtaxes adopted by Con- 
gress last fall. If the present Con- 
gress approves the recommendations 
of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee and Federal taxes are again 
raised (to 52 per cent of taxable in- 
come), earnings for the remaining 
quarters of 1951 are certain to be 
under the 1950 level. 
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Debt-Carrying Burden 


It is believed nation could profit from adapting time-tested 


British fiscal method and moving now to place larger ratio 


of public debt on long term basis—ls the time ripe to start? 


By Louis Guenther 
Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 


woe as he is in dealing with 
dollar debt figures of astronomi- 
cal size, U. S. Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder probably took an 
extra deep breath when some time 
ago he viewed the financing task 
ahead of the Treasury in the current 
half of the 1951 calendar year. 

A preview showed that $38.8 bil- 
lion of marketable notes and bonds 
would become due or callable during 
the period. 

In the more distant background no 
breather appeared in sight. In 1952, 
the Treasury will come to grips with 
the five-year problem of paying off 
or refunding $24 billion of savings 
bonds maturing in 1952 through 
1956. This is just one phase of the 
over-all refunding job. 

The current half year refunding is 
at or near record figures for any six- 
month period in American fiscal his- 
tory. The Savings Bond redemption 
ahead also qualifies as a noteworthy 
transaction because of the many mil- 
lions of individuals concerned—wage 
and salary earners, small business and 
professional men, housewives and 
office boys, many of whom put up 
$18.75 for an “E” bond on the Gov- 
ernment’s assurance of repayment 
ten years later at $25. 


Short Term Refunding 


The Treasury has already cut into 
its woodpile of marketable notes and 
bonds maturing or redeemable in the 
current half year. 

It is now in the process of offering 
$10 billion new 1% per cent Treasury 
certificates into which holders may 
convert $8.4 billion 1% per cent 
Treasury notes maturing on July 1 
and $1.6 billion 234 per cent Treasury 
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bonds due in 1954 but callable on 
June 15. The refunding issue is note- 
worthy in two respects: the increased 
interest rate the Treasury is willing 
to pay for short term money and the 
unusually short maturity of the new 
issue, 914 months, against the usual 
one year for a Treasury certificate. 
Does this indicate the Treasury’s be- 
lief that interest rates may ease in 
the near future or, conversely, that 
prices of Government issues may 
edge higher ? 

Another Treasury action of signifi- 
cance was its decision last April to by- 
pass an opportunity to call for pay- 
ment $8 billion 2 per cent bonds due 
in 1953 but callable next August. 
Quite obviously there was no advan- 
tage to be gained in refunding a 2 per 
cent issue at this time. 

To present a quick view of the 
Treasury’s half-year refunding re- 
quirements as they originally shaped 
up—some, as indicated above, have 
already been provided for in ad- 
vance—the following schedule is pre- 
sented showing marketable notes and 
bonds, maturing or callable, in the 
six-month period: $1.6 billion in 
June ; $8.4 billion in July ; $5.4 billion 
in August ; $8.7 billion in September ; 
$7.8 billion in October; $5.3 billion 
in November, and $1.6 billion in 
December. 


Schedule-Making 


Ordinarily refunding requirements 
have averaged around the billion-a- 
month mark for shorter term debt 
since the end of World War II. The 
swollen amounts listed above are 
above normal. They suggest two 
considerations that may be valid in 
connection with handling the debt: 


1. Scheduling short term maturi- 
ties on a more even basis, preferably 
quarterly rather than monthly. If re- 
volving maturities were better spaced, 
they would facilitate investment oper- 
ations generally. . Not the least im- 
portant consideration would be econ- 
omy in time, manpower, expense. 

Z. Making a start to reverse a 
trend that has become deeply grooved 
over the past three decades and has 
converted a disproportionately large 
part of our debt into short term paper. 

The past decade, it is recognized, 
has been one of abnormal stress, 
thereby making orderly scheduling 
difficult. However, in view of the 
need of keeping the decks as clear as 
possible to handle necessitous defense 
financing, there may be timely merit 
in the suggestion of setting up an 
advisory unit whose main task would 
be that of leveling off the flow to 
avoid glutting a fortunately healthy 
market. 


Long Term Debt 






























It is not necessary to labor the 
point that the Treasury Department 
would find its debt-handling tasks 
materially lightened if a sizable por- 
tion of the debt-refunding program 
ahead could be lifted off its shoulders 
for a reasonably long term. The de- 
fense program is expected to continue 
for ten years at least; not all of the 
new money needed can be raised 
through taxation nor is that means 
desirable as the sole source of rev- 
enue. It might break down the free 
economy we want to save. 

A somewhat similar problem was 
met by the British Exchequer, as 
FINANCIAL Wortp has _ recently 
pointed out, by consolidating a con- 
siderable part of its public debt in the 
form of consolidated stock or consols 
having no fixed maturity except as 
Parliament may direct. In the cruci- 
ble of about two centuries of practical 
experience, this method has helped 
Britain to finance empire building 
under the stress of war expenditures. 

The American investor would shy 
away at this time from a Government 
perpetual bond, we believe. Very 
long term bonds, payable a century 
in the future, have not achieved the 
popularity in American markets that 
they have in Britain. Moreover, our 
bond policy for nearly 30 years has 
been in the opposite direction: rela- 
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‘ tively early maturity and redeemable of dollars more must be added to the opportune period in which to lay the 
j at par on demand. Excellent medi- debt. groundwork for a long-range pro- 
: cine for the buyer, but not helpful to Can a start be made now toward gram of putting more of our debt on 
° a Government emerging from the utilizing a modified form of the Brit- a long term basis. 
; world’s most costly war and facing ish time-tested debt handling policy? It is important that a start be made 
; another emergency in which billions The next half-year may prove an Please turn to page 30 
a s a eze 
Highlights of Leading Utility Stock Issues 
: Latest statistics on important stocks having active markets on 
New York Stock Exchange, New York Curb Exchange, or over- 
the-counter. All are common stocks except as otherwise indicated 
Earned Divi- Indi- Earned Divi- Indi- 
Per Share dends Recent cated Per Share dends Recent cated 
Company: 1950 1950 Price Yield Company: 1950 1950 Price Yield 
Alabama Pwr. 4.20% pfd. a$20.80 - $4.20 98 4.3% Montana-Dakota Utilities $1.55 $0.80 18 44% 
Amer, & Foreign Pwr... bD3.37_ None 3 mre Montana Power ........ 2.78 1.05 23 46 
American Gas & Elec.... 4.86 3.00 54 5.6 Mountain States Pwr.... 1.37 0.83 11 y B 
American Pwr, & Lt..... 0.84 i7.53 | For New England Elec. Syst. 1.43 0.80 12 67 
American Water Works. 1.02 0.60 a A New England Gas & 
Atlantic City Elec....... 1.65 1.20 19 = 6.3 Electric Association .. 1.46 0.95 14 68 
Birmingham Elec....... 1.38 None 17 nae N. Y. State Elec. & Gas. 2.29 1.70 27 6.3 
Boston Edison ......... 3.13 2.80 44 6.4 Niagara Mohawk Pwr... 1.96 1.40 22 6.4 
Brooklyn Union Gas.... 3.60 2.25 43 $2 North American Co..... 1.47 1.15 18 6.4 
California Elec. Pwr..... 0.68 0.60 7 8.6 No. Indiana Pub. Serv... 2.17 1.40 21 6.7 
California Oregon Pwr... 2.12 1.60 24 6.7 No. States Pwr. (Minn.) 0.94 0.70 10 7.0 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt..... 3.40 2.00 32 6.2 Northwest. Pub. Serv.... 1.35 0.80 11 7.3 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 1.04 0.80 12 6.7 Ohio Edison ........... 2.98 2.00 32 6.2 
Central Illinois Lt....... 2.98 2.20 33 6.7 Qklahoma Gas & Elec... 1.77 1.25 20 386.2 
Central & South West... 1.44 0.90 14 6.4 Pacific Gas & Elec...... 2.51 2.00 33 6.1 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec... 2.96 1.70 36 4.7 Pacific Lighting........ 5.88 3.00 51 5.9 - 
Citizens Utilities ....... 1.93 e0.75 15 5.0 Pacific Pub. Serv....... 2.23 0.75 14 5.3 
Cleveland Elec. Illum... 3.40 2.40 44 5.5 Penn. Pwr. & Lt........ 2.50 1.40 27 5.1 
Columbus & S. Ohio El. 2.30 1.40 21 6.7 Penn. Water & Pwr..... aaa 2.00 38 5.3 
Commonwealth Edison. . 2.12 1.60 28 5.7 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke. 10.02 6.00 115 5.2 
Community Pub. Service 1.31 0.84% 13 6.5 Philadelphia Co. ....... 1.36 0.70 19 3.7 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.. 1.03 0.82% 15 5.5 Philadelphia Elec....... 2.31 1.35 28 48 
Consolidated Edison .... 2.44 1.70 31 SS Portland Gen. Elec..... 2.77 1.80 27 6.7 
Cons. Gas (Baltimore).. 1.85 1.30 25 5.2 Potomac Elec. Pwr..... 0.94 0.90 14 6.4 
Consumers Power ...... 2.78 2.00 33 6.1 Public Service (Colo.).. 2.40 1.37% 27 5.1 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt....... 2.83 2.00 32 6.2 Public Service (Ind.)... 2.54 1.30 27 48 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt.... 1.95 1.20 22 5.5 Public Service (N. H.).. 1.86 1.80 23 78 
Detroit Edison ......... 2.18 1.20 22 5.5 Public Service El. & Gas 2.06 1.60 22 7.3 
Duke Power ........... 7.77 4.00 86 47 St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr... 1.94 1.50 20 y 
Electric Bond & Share.. 0.98 f + eee San Diego Gas & Elec... 1.19 0.80 13 6.2 
El Paso Electric........ 3.48 2.00 35 5.7 Scranton Electric ...... 1.21 1.00 14 7.1 
Empire District Elec.... 2.07 1.24 18 7.0 Scranton-Spring Brook 
Equitable Gas .......... 2.01 0.97% 20 4.9 Water Service ....... 1.12 0.70 13 5.4 
Florida Power Corp..... 1.62 1.20 18 6.7 Sierra Pacific Pwr....... 1.94 1.60 22 7.3 
Florida Pwr. & Lt...... 2.43 1.25 23 5.4 So. Carolina El. & Gas.. 0.70 0.60 8 7.5 
General Pub. Utilities... 2.22 1.10 18 6.1 Southern Calif. Edison. . 3.18 2.00 33 6.1 
Georgia Power $6 pfd..._ a21.61 6.00 114 5.3 Southern Co. .......... 1.05 0.80 11 7.3 
Gulf States Utilities..... 1.85 1.20 21 5.7 South. Colorado Pwr.... 0.82 0.70 9 7.8 
Houston Lt. & Pwr..... 1.35 0.90 18 5.0 South. Indiana G. & El.. 2.13 1.50 21 7.1 
Idaho Power .......... 2.79 1.80 35 5.1 Southwestern Pub. Serv. 21.34 1.11 15 7.4 
Illinois Power .......... 2.84 2.20 35 6.3 Tampa Electric ........ 3.43 2.40 35 6.9 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt.. 3.61 1.60 31 5.2 Texas Utilities ........ 2.40 0.96 26 3.7 
Interstate Power (Del.). 0.84 0.60 8 pa. Tucson G., El. Lt. & Pwr. 2.13 1.40 21 6.7 
Iowa Southern Util...... 1.89 1.20 16 7.5 Union Electric (Mo.) 
Jersey Central Pwr.& Lt. 21650 400 0 44 ais a27.56 450 108 42 
ansas Gas & Elec...... , be 2.00 33 6.1 ee 1.57 1.00 20 5.0 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt...... 1.67 1.06 16 6.6 United Gas Improvement 2.05 1.40 29 4.8 
Kings County Lighting. 0.45 0.40 8 5.0 Utah Pwr. & Light..... 2.75 1.70 28 6.0 
Laclede Gas............ c0.82 0.30 7 4.3 Va. Elec. & Power...... 1.86 1.20 20 6.0 
Long Island Lt......... 119 ho80 15 53 Washington Gas Lt..... 3.21 150 24 61 
Louisville G. & El. (Ky.) 3.01 1.80 32 5.6 Western Lt. & Tel..... 1.92 2.00 22 9.9 
Maine Public Service. ... 1.71 1.00 15 6.7 West Penn Electric..... 3.49 1.85 28 6.6 
Middle South Utilities. . 1.89 1.10 19 5.8 Wisconsin Elec. Pwr.... 1.90 1.20 19 6.1 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt... 3.33 2.20 31 7.1 Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt... 1.50 1.12 16 7.0 
a—On combined preferred stocks. b—12 months to September 30. c—12 months to December 31. e—Also paid stock. f—Paid stock of Texas 
Utilities. g—Fiscal year ending August 31. h—Indicated annual rate. i—Includes $6.89 capital distribution. D—Deficit. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Air Reduction B+. 

At 28, stock is reasonably priced 
on basis of longer term prospects. 
(Pays 35c qu.) Company’s current 
expansion program will cost some 
$30 million over the next two years; 
no new financing will be involved. 
Among the new projects will be a 
plant for production of calcium car- 
bide at Calvert City, Ky. This will 
cost upwards of $10 million, will have 
an initial capacity of 142,500 tons of 
calcium carbide per year and will add 
50 per cent to output of acetylene. A 
liquid oxygen plant is being built at 
Buffalo, N.Y., with a daily capacity 
of 100 tons. The latter will be com- 
pleted in 1952 and will add 30 per 
cent to oxygen production. Company 
has a new form of ozone which may 
be used as jet fuel. (Also FW, Mar. 7.) 


Aluminum Company B 

Stock qualifies as a businessman’s 
investment under a war - or - peace 
economy; recent price, 67. (Pd. $1.25 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) 
Negotiations are now under way be- 
tween company and the Navy to re- 
open a “mothballed” aluminum pow- 
der plant at Glassmere, Pa., and when 
production reaches capacity 33.3 mil- 
lion pounds of aluminum powder 
will be turned out yearly. Plans call 
for a new $40 million smelting plant 
at Wenatchie, Wash., and when com- 
pleted in 1952 it will have a yearly 
capacity of 170 million pounds of pri- 
mary aluminum. 


American Can B-- 

Selling around 110, stock is a good 
quality income holding. (Pd. $2 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $5 incl. $2 
spec.) Company plans to erect a 
metal container plant near Harris- 
burg, but start of construction will 
depend upon availability of structural 
steel and other building supplies. The 
new facilities are designed to produce 
more than 400 million food cans an- 
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nually and will serve fruit and vege- 
table canners in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania and the Appalachian 
areas of Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. (Also FW, Mar. 14.) 


Brown & Bigelow C+ 

Shares of this industry leader have 
growth possibilities, but are specula- 
tive; recent price, 12. (Pd. or decl. 
50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.) 
Company is aiming at a $7 million 
sales increase in the current fiscal 
year over the $39.3 million of the pre- 
vious year. Backlog of orders at the 
start of the present fiscal year stood 
at $1.5 million and has remained fair- 
ly constant. Reflecting continuation 
of higher sales in the first half, profits 
in the initial six months are expected 
to at least equal the 84 cents per share 
earned in the similar period of last 
year despite higher taxes. 


Central & South West C+ 
Stock has some growth appeal and 
affords a fairly liberal return; recent 
price, 13. (Pays 22Y%c qu.) Earn- 
ings (27 cents a share) in the first 
quarter were almost identical with the 
28 cents a share reported in the same 
period of 1950 and it is expected that 
continuation of the past two-year 
earnings level of close to $1.40 per 
share will be maintained this year. 
However, according to management, 
tax uncertainties may prevent an in- 
crease in the dividend rate in the near 
future. Company will spend $36 mil- 
lion on expansion this year and an ad- 
ditional 135,000 kw of rated capacity 
will be in service by the close of 1952, 
resulting in a total capability, includ- 
ing purchased power, of more than 1 
million kw. (Also FW, Mar. 28.) 


Consolidated Natural Gas B 

Stock represents one of the stronger 
natural gas units with good long term 
growth potential ;recent price,54. (Pd. 
$1.25 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Reflecting the benefits derived from 
large capital expenditures in recent 
years and the tapping of new natural 
gas markets, earnings in the first 
quarter of 1951 scored an impressive 
gain. In this period net equaled 
$3.29 per share vs. $2.56 in the open- 
ing quarter of a year ago. Company 
may sell additional common stock in 
two or three years to repay outstand- 
ing bank loans of $20 million and to 
provide for future construction. 


Deere & Co. B 
Stock is a well-situated business 
cycle issue; recent price, 62. (Pd. $1 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $5.50.) 
Although company’s sales in the six 
months ended April 30 rose $1.7 mil- 
lion to $184.2 million, increased 
federal taxes (especially EPT) bit 
sharply into net with the result that 
profits dipped to $4.72 per share vs. 
$6.13 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. The company has sever- 
al relatively small war contracts now 
in production and expects to receive 
additional orders for war products. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Company has a favorable interme- 
diate term outlook, but stock is spec- 
ulative; now 23. (Pd. or decl. 70c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.40.) 
Profits of $2.03 a share for the first 
six months of the current fiscal year 
compare with 39 cents in the similar 
period a year ago and if the current 
rate is maintained sales for the full 
fiscal year might approach the record 
$108.6 million volume of 1948. Dress- 
er’s unfilled order backlog is current- 


ly around $60 million. (Also FW, 
Jan. 3.) * 
General Electric A+ 


Stock is a market leader of high 
quality; recent price, 53. (Pd. $1.35 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.80.) 
Work has commenced on company’s 
$15 million military electronics plant 
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at New Hartford, N.Y., with con- 
struction scheduled to take 12 to 18 
months. This plant will be used to 
produce radar equipment, mine detec- 
tors and similar military electronic 
products. Management indicates that 
increased military requirements make 
the new plant a necessity at this time, 
although in no sense is it to be re- 
garded as a “war baby” but rather a 
permanent addition to the electronics 
manufacturing division. First quarter 
sales rose to $569.7 million from the 
$418.4 million reported a year ago 
but, due to the heavier tax burden, 
net dipped to $1.22 per share as com- 
pared with $1.29 in the 1949 period. 


Glidden B 

Now selling around 36, stock 1s 
semi-speculative but has longer term 
growth prospects. (Pd. or decl. $1.75 
incl. 50c ext. thus far im 1951; pd. 
1950, $2.10 incl. 40c ext.) Sales of 
$115.9 million for the fiscal half-year 
ended April 30 compared with $80.3 
million in the similar year-ago period 
and were the highest for any six- 
months in Glidden’s history. -Per 
share profits in the recent half-year 
were equal to $2.10 vs. $1.27 in the 
1949-50 period. Leading the way to 
record sales are Spred-Satin, an in- 
terior paint; alpha protein, a soya 
product development used in paint 
formulas, paper sizing and many other 
products; and Durkee margarine. 
(Also FW, Feb. 14.) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Stock is a businessman's commit- 
ment, with favorable long term growth 
indicated; recent price, 79. (Pd. $2 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $5.) Com- 
pany plans to spend $10 million to in- 
crease the production of its Topeka 
Kan., tire plant by 50 per cent. On 
completion this plant will be one of 
the nation’s largest producers of truck 
and military tires. Moreover, because 
of the increased demand for the high 
styrene-butadiene copolymers for spe- 
cialized uses by paint producers, a 
special paint development laboratory 
has been established within the com- 
pany’s chemical division. Recently 
preferred stockholders approved an 
increase in funded debt up to $100 
million, with the resultant funds to be 
used for capital expenditures incident 
to the expansion and plant improve- 
ment program. (Also FW, Nov. 22.) 
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International Tel. & Tel. C+ 

Stock is speculative; recent price, 
15. (Pd. 30c plus stock thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, none.) Consolidated 
net for the first quarter is estimated 
to be almost double the 33 cents per 
share reported in like period of 1950. 
Backlog of the U. S. manufacturing 
subsidiaries is $160 million, of which 
85 per cent is defense orders. Man- 
agement states that factories con- 
structed or acquired in this country 
in the past ten years have lessened 
company’s vulnerability to the inter- 
national situation and should con- 
tribute substantially to earnings. 
Management recently expressed the 
hope that dividend payments could 
be increased in the not too distant 
future. 


Monsanto Chemical a 

Although not on the bargain counter, 
priced around 86, stock is of good 
quality. (Pd. $1.25 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.62% incl. 50c yr.-end.) 
Initial steps have been taken on a 
$20 million expansion program de- 
signed to increase production of 
chlorine, phthalic anhydryde (a plas- 
ticizer), milmer (a mildew preven- 
tive) vanillin and other chemicals. A 
major step in the new plan was the 
acquisition of the Addyston, Ohio, 
plant of U. S. Pipe & Foundry which 
is expected to be producing lustrex 
styrene molding materials and resi- 
nox phenolic resins early next year. 
Earnings in the first quarter were 
equal to $1.25 per share compared 
with $1.19 (on a smaller number of 
shares outstanding) in the similar 
period of the preceding year. 


Public Service of Colorado B+ 

This good grade equity has appeal 
for growth as well as income; price, 
26. (Pays 35c qu.) Company short- 
ly will offer 274,027 shares of com- 
mon stock through subscription rights 
to stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis, 
the proceeds to be used for additional 
power plant facilities. .The 1950-52 
expansion program will cost $51.5 
million. Reflecting higher operating 
costs, net in the initial quarter of 1951 
dipped to 87 cents a share from 96 
cents a year ago. However, with 
both gas and electric sales continuing 
to expand and with utilization of new 
efficient generating facilities aiding 
profit margins, earnings over the bal- 


ance of the year should compare fav- 
orably with the 1950 operating level 


despite heavier taxes. (Also FW, 
Dec. 6.) 
Republic Steel B 


Shares are an above-average busi- 
nessman’s commitment in the cyclical 
steel field; recent price, 41. (Pd. or 
decl. $1.50 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$4.25.) Shipments for defense and 
defense-related industries are ex- 
pected to increase as much as 55 per 
cent of company’s total volume in the 
third quarter from the current 40 
per cent rate. Earnings in the second 
quarter are expected to better the 
first quarter showing of $2.01 per 
share. By the close of 1952 company 
will have a steel-making capacity in 
excess of 10 million tons a year, 36 
per cent above the 1939 figure. The 
first ore from the newly discovered 
regions in Africa will arrive here 
shortly and management describes 
this ore body as having “millions of 
tons of rich ore on the surface.” 


Rheem Manufacturing C+ 

Now priced at 30, stock is a busi- 
ness cycle issue. (Pd. or decl. $1.20 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.90.) 
With defense production expected to 
climb to around $5 million a month 
before the end of the year, company 
estimates that 1951 total sales will 
reach a record $125 million compared 
with $74.5 million last year. Al- 
though the $77 million in defense or- 
ders now comprise the bulk of book- 
ings, Rheem plans further expansion 
of facilities for production of con- 
sumer goods. It is now experiment- 
ing with a new automatic heater and 
a new type space heater, and has 
bought rights to develop a new gas 
refrigerator. (Also FW, Mar. 28.) 


Rohm & Haas B 
Now priced around 130, stock’s 
main attraction is its prospects of 
longer term growth. (Pd. 80c thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.45 plus 
stock.) Company is operating close 
to capacity and earnings this year are 
expected to show some improvement 
over the 1950 result of $8.91 per 
share. However, there appears little 
prospect of a dividend increase over 
the near term as funds required for 
company’s $12 million expansion pro- 
gram will come out of earnings. 
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Bear Market Over 


For These Stocks? 


This group of ten stocks has declined to a greater degree 


than the general market. Yields are generally liberal from 


well secured dividends and prospects appear satisfactory 


hether or not the recent market 

reaction has fully run _ its 
course remains to be seen. But while 
the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
fallen only about six per cent under 
the 1951 high of 263.13, registered on 
May 3, many sound issues have de- 
clined to a considerably greater ex- 
tent. There seems little doubt that 
the uneven nature of the decline 
has provided investors with more at- 
tractive buying opportunities than 
have been witnessed for some time 
past. 

The accompanying list is made up 
of two stocks rated “A” in Frnan- 
CIAL WorLp’s Independent Apprais- 
als, namely Coca-Cola and May 
Department Stores; four stocks, 
(Caterpillar Tractor, Columbian Car- 
bon, Johns-Manville and Louisville 
& Nashville) rated B-+- ; the remain- 
ing four B-rated stocks include Gen- 
eral Refractories, St. Joseph Lead, 


Sperry, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 


Temporary Situation 


Despite the uniformly good qual- 
ity of this list, declines from the 1951 
peak prices range from nine per cent 
for Johns-Manville to 20 per cent for 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. No 
single explanation can be advanced 
for the laggard performance of these 
issues. Rather, it would appear that 
the group has fallen into temporary 
disfavor because of uncertainties con- 
fronting their particular industries. 

Steel issues, for example, have been 
particularly vulnerable during recent 
market sessions and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube has been no exception. 
Conflicting statements emanating 
from both Washington and industry 
circles as to the probable duration 
of the steel shortage have hardly 
helped to clarify investor thinking. 
But while Youngstown’s 1951 earn- 
ings may not match the $12.12 per 
10 





share reported for 1950, it is difficult 
to foresee any threat to the company’s 


present dividend rate. Incidentally, 
Youngstown reported higher earnings 
in the opening quarter of 1951 than 
in the comparable year-earlier period, 
a performance that many other steel 
companies failed to match. 

Although Johns-Manville is ordi- 
narily classified as a “building”’ stock, 
close to half of the company’s busi- 
ness is of an industrial nature. More- 
over, a large part of sales to the build- 
ing trade is for replacement and mod- 
ernization, a factor which should pre- 
vent the company from feeling the 
full effects of tightened Government 
controls on new building. 

Many followers of the railroads 
have come to the conclusion that this 
group—which is currently about 12 
per cent under the year’s high in 






terms of the Dow-Jones rail average 
—cannot be expected to show any 
pronounced recovery until the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
acted under the carrier’s appeal for 
higher rates. Whenever an upturn 
does occur, Louisville & Nashville, 
a leading bituminous coal carrier with 
an uninterrupted dividend record 
dating back to 1934, should partici- 
pate fully. 

Earnings of Caterpillar Tractor in 
the first four months of this year 
showed the effects of both a higher 
tax bill and a lower rate of profit on 
an increasing amount of Government 
business. Nevertheless, earnings for 
the period came fairly close to equal- 
ing the company’s dividend payments 
for all of 1950. While recurring peace 
rumors have given rise to fears that 
the arms program might be cut back, 
organizations such as Caterpillar and 
Sperry Corp. can count on a large 
backlog of civilian demand for their 
products, thus cushioning to a large 
extent any necessary readjustments. 
The Government has always been 
Sperry’s biggest customer, but entry 
into the farm equipment field in 1947 
broadened the base of the company’s 
activities and this issue should no 
longer be considered in the “war 
baby” category. Usually a stable 
market performer, Sperry has attrac- 
tion as a liberal yielding business- 
man’s type of issue. 

Yields from the group range from 
about 4%4 per cent from Coca-Cola 
to close to eight per cent from Gen- 
eral Refractories and Louisville & 
Nashville, providing investors with 
attractive returns. Despite uncertain- 
ties in the business picture, current 
rates of payment do not appear to be 
in jeopardy and in some cases are 
actually being covered more than 
twice at current earnings levels. 


Ten Well-Deflated Issues 


-——Earned Per Share——, 


-—Annual—, -—-Three Months—, -Dividends-~ 1951 Recent 
1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 High Price Yield 
Caterpillar Tractor... $4.89 $7.49 a$2.58 a$2.00 $2.25 $1.50 55% 46 65% 
Coca-Cola ..::....%. 8.76 7.41 123 108° 5.00 2.00 132 111 0 =—4.5 
Columbian Carbon .. 3.69 3.81 0.90 100 225 1.00 48% 43 5.2 
General Refractories. 3.65 7.48 1.44 1.47 2.50 100 37% 32 78 
Johns-Manville. ..... 4.83 7.22 1.29 199 3.50 1.50 59% 54 65 
Louisville & Nashville 3.51 10.39 a1.50 a2.84 3.52 200 59% 51 78 
May Dept. Stores.... b5.79 b6.92 ee gh 3.00 1.80 72 65 5.5 
St. Joseph Lead..... 3.47 4.95 0.81 1.55 260 1.50 51 43 7.0 
Sperry Corp. :....... 2.62 4.72 ae Sef 2.00 1.000 343, 29 69 
Youngstown Sheet & 
ee Per 9.49 12.12 2.24 2.56 3.50 1.50 59% 47 74 





*Declared or paid to June 6. tComputed at present indicated rates. 
April 30. b—Years ended January 31 of following year. 





a—Four months ended 
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Deflationary business factors multiply, but almost without 


exception are merely temporary in their application. Over 


coming months, rising defense output will take up the slack 


There is seldom a time when the future outlook 
for business is crystal clear, but at present even its 
current status presents a confusing picture. With 
industrial production at a peacetime peak, unem- 
ployment at the lowest level since V-J Day and 
new records being established with monotonous 
regularity for gross national product, personal in- 
come and consumer spending, it seems almost non- 
sensical to state that the pace of economic activity 
has deteriorated in the recent past. Yet there are 
many indications that such is the case. One ex- 
planation of the seeming paradox is the fact that 
most of the statistical indicators of unprecedented 
prosperity are now a month or more out of date; 
much of the hesitation in business is of more recent 
vintage. 


The sharp drop in commodity prices, both spot 
and futures, is only one manifestation of a tendency 
which is susceptible of more direct confirmation 
as well. Slipping commodity quotations are more 
than a mere symptom of declining business; they 
are capable of becoming cause as well as effect and 
in addition they can bring about inventory losses 
which will make a sharp contrast with the inventory 
profits recorded until recently. High current in- 
ventory levels will magnify these losses. 


The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents reports that order backlogs for industrial 
items declined in May for the third consecutive 
month, and that hand-to-mouth purchasing policies 
are becoming more widespread. For the first time 
in history, the (dollar) volume of housing construc- 
tion in May fell below April levels. At the end of 
this month, further sharp reductions will be made 
in the amount of steel, copper and aluminum avail- 
able for civilian purposes, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful that the volume of actual defense production 
will have grown sufficiently by then to take up the 
slack. The third round of corporate tax increases, 
now in process of formulation, is hardly a bullish 
influence. 
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Nevertheless, most of these factors are of 
strictly temporary significance. By late summer 
or early fall, the huge volume of military contracts 
placed since late last year will be translated into 
actual production on a large scale. This will entail 
a heavy drain on manpower, already short, and on 
materials, aggravating present scarcities and bring- 
ing an abrupt end to many present surpluses. While 
the direct influence of defense demand will be con- 
centrated mainly in raw materials and capital 
goods, consumer items will also be stimulated as a 


result of higher employment, longer work weeks 


and, inevitably, further hourly wage increases. 


Approval by the Wage Stabilization Board of 
escalator and productivity pay increases even where 
these exceed the present limiting formula (January 
1950 levels plus ten per cent), while a foregone 
conclusion, will have a decidedly inflationary effect 
even if employers are forbidden to add the in- 
creased costs to their prices, since these raises will 
augment the volume of purchasing power competing 
for an increasingly limited amount of goods. Price 
control will merely channel the excess income into 
the black market, a situation which apparently is 
already beginning to occur in beef. 


For the time being, stock prices may continue 
to reflect reactionary tendencies in bonds and com- 
modities. But there is no tight connection between 
these various markets; rallies of a technical nature 
may occur in the stock market, as has been the case 
since May 24-25, even in the face of severe dips 
elsewhere. And the indications are that commodity 
quotations will reverse their trend within a few 
months; it would not be at all surprising if equities 
were to discount this reversal well in advance. 
From a technical standpoint, there has been ample 
correction of the advance recorded since last July, 
and despite the historically high level of stock prices 
they are unusually cheap in relation to probable 
1951 earnings and dividends. 

Written June 7, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Automobile Output Curbs 


Steel available to the automobile manufacturers 
for third quarter output has now been cut to 65 per 
cent of the quarterly average for the first half of 
last year, the 65 per cent figure comparing with 
70 per cent for makers of other consumer durables. 
The order is designed to limit third quarter pas- 
senger car output to 1.2 million cars, and if a sim- 
ilar number is produced in the final quarter the 
year’s total would be 5.5 million units (with 3.1 
million produced in the first six months) compared 
with the all-time peak of nearly 6.7 million last 
year. 

General Motors and Chrysler are reported evinc- 
ing no enthusiasm over the individual quotas allot- 
ted them. The GM allotment of 41.35 per cent of 
the total industry quota of 1.2 million cars com- 
pares with its 45.7 per cent share of domestic car 
production last year, and 48.3 per cent in 1941. 
Chrysler has been allotted 21.65 per cent of the 
third quarter industry quota which is somewhat 
below what it considers its historical position. The 
independent makers, of course, will reap the indi- 
cated benefit. 


Tight Zinc Supplies 

Like steel, zinc also will be available in smaller 
quantities in the third quarter than in the April- 
June period as a result of NPA orders. Civilian 
use will be limited to 70 per cent of the average 
amount used in the first two quarters of 1950 com- 
pared with 80 per cent previously. Zinc producers 
must now set aside 20 per cent of their monthly 
output for defense purposes (up from ten per cent) 
and are also required to set aside an additional five 
per cent as a special emergency reserve. Producers’ 
stocks remain small in the face of continued heavy 
demand and pressure for higher prices. The world- 


wide zinc shortage seems likely to last until 1953 
at least. 


More Job Openings 


Largely because of many new jobs opening up 
in farming, the number of employed civilians rose 
by more than 1.1 million in May to approximately 
61.2 million, the highest in six months. More than 
twice as many new jobs were available on the farms 
than in industry, as declines in some non-defense 
production partially offset rising employment in 
war plants. The Census Bureau labels it a period 
of transition with expanding defense work and 
some contraction in non-defense industries, a situa- 
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tion which doubtless will continue for some months 
longer. Unemployment in May, meanwhile, drop- 
ped to 1.6 million, the smallest since August 1945. 


Clouded Movie Outlook 


Agreement by Twentieth Century-Fox to separate 
its motion picture production and distribution 
assets from its theater assets leaves Loew’s as the 
last of the “Big Five” still to come to an agreement 
with the Department of Justice. A Twentieth Cen- 
tury subsidiary, National Theatres Corporation, 
which now operates 450 theaters throughout the 
country, will be set up as a separate corporation 
and will be required to divest itself of at least 100 
theaters. 

Twentieth Century recently asked its leading 
executives to take pay cuts of from 25 to 50 per 
cent starting July 1 as part of a general economy 
move. This could be a forerunner to similar action 
by other film companies and leading stars may 
eventually be asked to voluntarily trim their sal- 
aries. The decline in movie company earnings con- 
tinued through the first quarter of this year and 
attendance is reported running about ten per cent 
under a year ago. 


Newsprint Prices Up 


A general rise in newsprint prices is fore- 
shadowed by the $10 a ton increase announced by 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, raising prices to 
$116 a ton in New York and $122 a ton in Canada 
after a ten per cent sales tax. The price boost is 
not likely to be opposed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment despite objections from Washington. Last 
month, twelve Canadian pulp and paper producers 
began operating on a seven-day week in an attempt 
to alleviate the world newsprint shortage, but this 
is not expected to help the situation to any great 
extent because of problems of wood supply and 
maintenance of mill equipment. Canadian ship- 
ments of newsprint to the United States this year 
will amount to about 89 per cent of total Dominion 
production of 5.5 million tons. But this will repre- 
sent only a small increase over 1950 shipments and 
no significant improvement in the acute supply 
situation can be anticipated, barring an unexpected 
slackening in demand. 


Record Cigarette Consumption 

Cigarette manufacture promises to set a new 
record of 410 billion during the Government’s fiscal 
year ending June 30. Growth reflects not only pop- 
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ulation increases but also a switch from pipe and 
cigar smoking, tobacco chewing and the use of 
snuff. The Department of Agriculture’s May report 
on the tobacco situation discloses that consumption 
of cigarettes per person aged 15 or older increased 
270 per cent from 1925 to 1950. The trend also 
reflects the results of vigorous display advertising 
of cigarettes which has long been predominant over 
that of other forms of tobacco. The use of cigars 
in the last 25 years has declined 44 per cent. The 
anticipated 410 billion cigarettes manufactured in 
the present fiscal year compares with 393 billion in 
1949-50 and 390 billion in 1948-49. Still further 
gains are anticipated as the result of higher per- 
sonal incomes. 


Consumer Credit Declines 


Consumer instalment credit has been declining 
each month since the beginning of the year, the $69 
million April drop carrying the total to $12.9 bil- 
lion at the end of the month. This brought the 
decline for the six months since October to nearly 
$500 million compared with a gain of more than 
$2 billion in the preceding six-month period. The 
April decline incidentally, was contra-seasonal in- 
asmuch as instalment credit usually makes a sub- 
stantial gain during that month. While tightened 
credit restrictions have deferred some of the poten- 
tial purchases of automobiles, television sets, new 
homes etc., the lifting of Regulation W and Regu- 
lation X at some time in the future will release 
considerable pent-up demand that should help bol- 
ster trade which otherwise would suffer with the 
abatement of heavy defense spending. 


Floor Covering Sales 

Movement of both hard and soft floor coverings 
has been slow in recent weeks. Although linoleum 
sales have turned in a better performance than 
carpets, both segments of the industry have been 


faced with consumer apathy and high retail stocks. 
Carpet inventories at the close of March were up 
from 23 to 82 per cent from a year earlier in cities 
covered by a Department of Commerce survey. Cur- 
rent difficulties have stemmed from the sharp price 
advances which have occurred in the past year or 
so.. The industry’s pattern is shown by Mohawk 
Carpet which boosted selling prices some 55 per 
cent last year. And then as late as the early spring 
of 1951, the OPS granted carpet makers another 
15 per cent increase. The current excessive inven- 
tory plus pressure by retailers and consumers for 
lower prices suggests some concessions in coming 
months and lower profits for the manufacturers. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

General Electric states it will be able to supply 
color adapters for television sets made since 1949, 
on a “competitive basis.” 

Household Finance negotiating with Equitable 
Life for additional $25 million debentures; like 
amount sold in 1948. 

American Home Products buys world manufac- 
turing and distributing rights to thiomerin sodium, 
mercurial diuretic for treating congestive heart 
failure. 


Other Corporate News 

Pullman-Standard delivered record 3,010 freight 
cars in May. 

Vanadium Corp. four-month sales up 42% over 
1950 period. Vanadium accounted for 20% com- 
pany’s total 1950 production vs. 85% prewar. 

Westinghouse Electric to build its largest plant 
near Columbus, Ohio, to make jet parts. 

New England Gas to offer shareholders rights, 
1-for-8 at $13. 

Yale & Towne offers rights, 1-for-5 at $38. 

Continental Can sells privately to institutional 
investors $5 million 344% debentures. 


: HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons fer the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.80 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Pee PP ckkaeadinnewe nneee 973% 3.25 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 95 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 93% 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963.. 104 4.10 105 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 94 3.05 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 98 4.65 105 





*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 130 5.38% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 111 5.41 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 4.63 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 102 4.41 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 24 5.83 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum..... 79 4.43 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

--Dividends— ;--Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
AmericanHome Products $2.00 $0.70 a$0.79 a$0.71 33 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 91 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 0.80 1.78 c¢2.73 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.10 a1.28 al.21 54 
General Foods ....... 2.45 1.20 ¢€3.45 e3.03 44 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *2.00 a2.78 a2.49 204 
Pacific Lighting ...... 300 150 29 42 51 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 1.00 a0.88 a0.72 33 
Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 45 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.0l 59 
United Biscuit ....... 1.80 0.80 al1.08 a1.09 32 





* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
average number of shares outstanding). c—Twelve months ended 
February 28. e—Nine months ended December 31 of previous year. 
{—Twelve months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

Dividends —————_, 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.50 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9,00 9.00 6.75 155 
Borden Company ... 1899 2.06 2.80 1.20 47 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 1.00 31 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 37 
myene. (5. Bdici.. sk 1918 2.60 3.00 150 52 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 51 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 1.80 65 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 33 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 100 33 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 35 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.70 30 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.87 2.50 100 39 
Texas Company ..... 1902 1.35 3.25 1.00 46 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 150 53 
Union Pacific R.R... 1900 3.85 5.00 4.75 106 
United Fruit ........ 1899 §=2.35 4.50 3.25 69 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.80 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $2.25 a$5.42 a$6.69 44 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 2.00 b2.45 b2.50 51 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 100 7.09 33 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 b0.58 b0.68 14 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.00 bl.02 b2.35 37 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 8.82 cl6.16 91 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 28 
Freeport Sulphur...... 5.00 2.50 b1.88 b1.62 84 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 1.50 b1.09 b1.19 51 
General Motors ...... 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b158 49 
Glidden Company..... 2.10 1.75 e127 e2.11 36 


Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 2.50 b1.45 b2.33 74 
Mathieson Chemical .. 1.50 0.80 b0.81 b1.08 39 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 57 
Simmons Company.... 3.00 1.00 7.26 she 


32 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 1.00 4.72 as Ce 
i” Pees 2.00 1.00 b0.31 b1.22 36 
Em 3 IE 3.45 150 b1.64 bl162 41 


West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 b0.70 b0.81 29 





a—Year ended January 31. b—First quarter. c—Years ended 
October 31, 1549 and 1950. e—Six months ended April 30. 
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Labor's role apparent in "cooperating" to by-pass price controls 


—OPS regulations may be widened to include advertising costs 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The recipe 
for securing labor-management co- 
operation is to impose Government 
controls; they cooperate then to by- 
pass the controls. CIO leader James 
Carey told one story to a Congres- 
sional committee. A company had 
offered a wage increase if the union 
would plead before OPS for higher 
prices as was believed feasible. Im- 
mediately there were indignant de- 
nials by union leaders and trade asso- 
ciation secretaries who didn’t want 
to be quoted. It’s considered bad 
form to have made a deal. 

During the last war, such arrange- 
ments were obvious. An employer 
would ask the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to let him pierce the 
wage ceiling. A little later you’d 
hear that the union had made a hard- 
ship plea on behalf of the company 
before OPA. If you questioned the 
principals about whether it had all 
been prearranged, you’d generally get 
an apologetic explanation from the 
union men and a mysterious smile 
from the employer. The glowing 
Government texts praising both sides 
for their cooperation possibly re- 
ferred to this practice. 

AFL had an advantage over CIO. 
It had more contracts with single in- 
conspicuous concerns. Its spokesmen 
had been less violent in denouncing 
those who evaded the controls; their 
way of talking was a bit less all-out. 
Now, it seems, cooperation as a way 
of doing business is coming back. All 
that seems needed to insure it is an 
actual effort by the Government to 
impose controls. 


One hardship for the OPS, at the 
moment, is that so many of its ceilings 
are above current prices. Few places 
advertise: “Below Ceiling.” That’s 
taken for granted. The trick is to be, 
so to speak, below Macy’s. Hope- 
fully, OPS officials make speeches 
that it won’t last, which is probably 
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true. Yet, manufacturers and mer- 
chants still ask for higher ceilings. 


There’s a wave of nervousness 
among publishers that the OPS man- 
ufacturers’ regulation will curtail ad- 
vertising. The method of calculating 
ceilings covered increased costs of 
materials and labor, not of promotion. 
So, it’s feared that as profit margins 
are squeezed later on, OPS won't 
allow them to be widened sufficiently 
to cover ad outlays. Won’t manu- 
facturers then drop their advertising ? 

OPS has several ready answers. 
First, the regulation in question is 
not permanent. New ones for par- 
ticular industries probably will allow 
for promotional and other indirect 
costs. They weren’t put into the 
general rule because there was no 
general way to allocate them to par- 
ticular products. But as ceilings are 
worked out for specific products, it 
should be possible to put promotion 
into the formulae. 

During the war, companies didn’t 
drop advertising, even though there 
was a one-direction sellers’ market, 
and ads obviously couldn’t increase 
immediate sales. Companies wanted 
to keep their names before the public, 
and the tax laws provided a cheap 
way to do it. Once more there is an 
excess profits tax. But it’s hardly 
likely that the wartime superfluity of 
advertising will be repeated. 


There’s a rumor around that the 
controls over salaries will be more 
liberal than those over wages. Offi- 
cials say that top bracket executives 
are quietly agitating. It’s perfectly 
obvious, of course, that a softer rule 
for the boss would blast the controls 
out of existence. Yet officials stick 
to their story about what might hap- 
pen. 


The six to eight months’ inven- 
tory of television sets could be liqui- 


dated if TV broadcasting were al- 
lowed throughout the West. There’s 
a strong current agitation to get NPA 
to permit the construction of stations. 
If it does so, it still is to be wondered 
whether broadcasters will be able to 
find building materials. 


In a little while the Government 
may announce how far it will go in 
allowing fast amortization of new 
plants. There would be a definite 
statement on how much additional 
steel, copper and aluminum it wants. 
After that had been provided, addi- 
tional certificates would be granted. 

To date, certificates were granted 
almost on request. The Government 
has no clear idea yet on how much 
new plant is necessary and probably 
no clear idea on how to decide that. 
The figures are bound to be arbitrary. 


Congress is starting out by 
slashing budgets deeply. There was 
a great slash in the Voice’s request; 
Civil Defense didn’t get the money it 
asked, etc. The things that were cut 
were conspicuous but, in relation to 
the whole budget, unimportant. The 
effect was to build up good publicity. 

Secretary Snyder had been asked 
whether, in the light of prospective 
budget cuts, he could additionally 
tone down his request for more taxes. 
He expressed skepticism about the 
cuts. He had history on his side. 
The famous 80th Congress, even, 
used harsh language but in the end 
passed the usual budget. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











High Return 


By Taking Advantage 

of Opportunities 
Buy stocks when underpriced in 
relation to future value. Increase 
holdings in individual stocks if 
unusually attractive values are ob- 
tainable. Decrease holdings when 
stocks are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 


For details of our plan of 
profitable investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


Neergaard, Miller & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisors 


44 Wall Street New York 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products... is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 











THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located in Buffalo, 
New York. 










In an industry whese very essence is bigness, National Steel is big. 


It is big geographically. National Steel properties are located in twelve states. Its 
sales and distributing organization extends from coast to coast and across the 
seven seas. 


It is big physically. National Steel owns huge mills and mines . . . a complete 
fleet of lake ore boats. It operates the world’s largest open hearth furnaces... 
the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic lines . . . one of the world’s largest 
continuous rolling mills. 


Most important, National Steel is big in ideas, big in vision. Its advances in 
steelmaking methods.and processes have helped revolutionize the modern steel 
industry. Its preSent expansion program is now increasing National Steel's 
annual capacity from 4,750,000 ingot tons to 6,000,000 ingot tons, carrying on 
a record of continuous growth. 


This is National. Steel . . . big today, bigger tomorrow . . . one of America’s 
foremost producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








STRAN-STEEL DIVISION HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer National Steel is also participating in the 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and development of new Labrador-Quebec 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. iron ore fields. 
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* 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Located in Housten, Texas. Recently Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
erected warehouse, built by the Stran- West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
Steel Division, covers 208,425 square feet. high grade metallurgical coal for the 
Provides facilities for distribution of steel tremendous needs of National Steel. 


products throughout ‘Southwest. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 













NATIONAL 





STEEL 








We Rage, 
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Utilities In recent years there 
Better has developeda 
Received much friendlier atti- 


tude toward the pri- 
vate utilities of the nation on the part 
of both Federal and local govern- 
ments. A sort of live and let live 
spirit has come to the fore to replace 
the outright antagonism toward pri- 
vate power companies’ that prevailed 
during the ’thirties when the Federal 
Administration urged local govern- 
ments to establish their own electric 
power facilities. 

The public, too, regards the utilities 
in a better light today. Objectionable 
practices attributed to pyramided 
holding companies which developed 
during the boom of the 1920s have 
been eliminated. And the industry 
has survived the problems of simplifi- 
cation and dissolution of non-inte- 
grated companies under the terms of 
the “death sentence” clause of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935, although not without a 
tough fight and a prolonged period of 
trouble. The breaking up of the 
giant holding companies into poten- 
tially sound operating companies is 
now in its final phase, and the indus- 
try has been able to regain for itself a 
place in the investment world. 

From the consumer’s point of view, 
utility rates are generally equitable— 
in fact low. If anything, the private 
power companies are entitled to high- 
er rates for their services in the light 
of sharply rising costs. With respect 
to management in the industry, it can 
be said without qualification that it is 
always on the alert to provide the 
public with a maximum of service at 
a minimum cost. 

A sound and growing industry, it 
has done much to improve its finan- 
cial position ; therefore, it is no won- 
der that the ‘shares of the better situ- 
ated private power companies have 
become increasingly popular with the 
investing -public. 
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Opens Congressional inves- 
Public's tigations have done 

much to open wide 
Eyes Pp 


the eyes of the public 
to the bare-faced malfeasance of trust- 
ed public officials in recent years. 

A sordid state of affairs has been 
revealed with regard to the lending 
activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, gambling and or- 
ganized crime, and the letting of fat 
Government contracts through inter- 
mediaries known as five per centers. 

Most surprising is the evidence 
that the trail of so many misdoings 
leads directly to inner circles of the 
White House. Yet President Tru- 
man persists in trying to wash away 
the evidence with a mere statement 
that those of his official family are all 
honest and, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. His attempt to divert at- 
tention from the facts, however, has 
not swayed public opinion from the 
thought that “there’s something rot- 
ten in Denmark,” as the saying goes. 

Mink coats, deep freezers and other 
gifts aren’t handed out for nothing; 
they’re tokens of appreciation for 
favors granted by one person or an- 
other. And a loan that would be 
turned down in the interests of sound 
business policy isn’t granted by the 
RFC unless someone with political 
influence enters the scene. 

It’s an old, old story with a modern 
twist. And it all boils down to the 
fact that a single political party has 
dominated the. national scene for so 
many years that its members have 
forgotten their trust to the people and 
have allowed themselves to become 
morally weak. 

The only remedy now is to clean 
out the political cesspool in Washing- 
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ton by, the election of morally sound 
leaders who will restore honesty in 
government. For this, however, we 
shall have to wait until the 1952 elec- 
tions, which likely will prove to be 
among the most critical in the nation’s 
history. 


When Will So successfully has 
Russia Russia concealed her 
Strike? intentions from the 


rest of the world that 
it is difficult to determine whether she 
really would take up arms against us 
at the present time or whether her 
underlying strategy is to continue the 
cold war of nerves for as long as it ts 
possible. 

It would appear obvious from her 
past tactics that if Russia is intent on 
war she won’t show her mailed fist 
in advance. 

There is evidence, though, that 
Stalin and- his clique of warmongers 
are stalling for precious time. No 
doubt this is to some extent the result 
of our victories over the Communist- 
inspired North Korean forces despite 
the hidden aid in arms, ammunition 
and training advanced by-Moscow. It 
should serve to warn Russia that such 
would be her ignoble end should she 
cross arms with us. 

It would be foolhardy, however, for 
this nation or its allies to relax mili- 
tary preparedness efforts because of 
favorable engagements in a small- 
scale war, for we must not underesti- 
mate the Russian war potential. 
Neither must we permit ourselves to 
be lulled into the belief that war can 
be avoided and for that reason slow 
up our military machine. Until we 
have unmistakable signs that Rus- 
sta has given up her notions of world 
aggression and that she is serious in 
any overtures to a world-wide peace 
movement, we must continue to pre- 
pare for war—for if she should de- 
cide to strike, she certainly won't 
broadcast an advance warning. 
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Retail Trade Slump Over? 


After lagging since January, store sales have perked 


up due to price cuts following recent Supreme Court 


ruling on fair trade. Will the buying splurge last? 


| thes several months after the inva- 
sion of South Korea last summer 
retailers did a record volume of busi- 
ness as consumers, remembering the 
shortages which accompanied World 
War II, rushed to stock up with 
goods. A similar development took 
place in January of the current year 
following entrance of Chinese Com- 
munists into the conflict. But since 
that time, despite a steadily rising 
volume of disposable income, the pub- 
lic has shown no great eagerness to 
swap cash for merchandise. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
total retail sales declined steadily 
from January through April, the 
drop during this period amounting to 
ten per cent in terms of dollars. If 
adjustment is made for the rising 
price level in order to give an index 
of physical volume of turnover, the 
decline amounted to nearly twelve per 
cent; both March and April results 
on this basis were below year-earlier 
totals and April volume was the 
smallest since December 1949. 

More recent data are available only 
for department stores—a group not 
representative of retail trade as a 
whole, but indicative, and important 
in their own right. For the past nine 
weeks, their average year-to-year gain 
in dollar sales has been a measly one 
per cent. This comparison is even 
poorer than it appears, for sales in the 
same 1950 period had been 2.1 per 
cent under those for 1949—which in 
turn had shown a decline of 0.8 per 
cent from the same weeks of 1948. 
And even this year’s gain is accounted 
for several times over by price in- 
creases. 


Reasons for Lag 


Several factors have been respon- 
sible for the mediocre showing made 
by retailers. Although not a new in- 
fluence, consumer credit restrictions 
have undoubtedly played a part. Ex- 
cessive purchasing by the public dur- 
ing the scare buying waves in July 
and January probably anticipated 
many sales which would otherwise 
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have been made in more recent 
months. More favorable war news 
and declining price trends have re- 
moved much of the urgency which 
formerly affected buying psychology. 
The decline in new housing starts has 
brought about a drop from previous 
inflated levels in the demand for fur- 
niture and other household goods. 

Production of automobiles and 
other durable goods which were ex- 
pected to become scarce has remained 
high, and the combination of large 
output and slow retail sales has built 
up inventories at all levels. Retail 
stocks rose by $1 billion from Janu- 
ary to March, and probably showed a 
further advance during April. De- 
partment store inventories as of the 
latter date were the largest on record 
despite a sharp curtailment in new 
orders placed by these outlets since 
January; their new commitments 
during April were the smallest for 
any month since World War II 
ended. This has had the effect of 
raising inventories in the hands of 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The 
wide publicity accorded the ample 
supplies of available goods has been 
another factor tending to slow up con- 
sumer buying. 

But the slow sales trend has re- 
cently been sharply reversed. A week 
after the Supreme Court knocked 
price maintenance out of interstate 
commerce, R. H. Macy reduced 






prices drastically on almost 6,000 
items previously price-fixed under the 
fair trade laws. A full-scale price war 
developed in New York City almost 
immediately and has since spread to 
many other large cities. 

During the week ended June 2, de- 
partment store sales in New York 
City rose by 25 per cent from the 
year-earlier level. At least four-fifths 
of this gain was attributed to the price 
war. Similar advances are likely to 
be announced shortly for other cities 
in which price-cutting has taken place 
on a large scale. Apparently consumer 
resistance to high prices has been 
partly responsible for recent retail 
doldrums, but it is reported that sales 
have been stimulated in practically all 
lines, not merely those for which 
prices have been reduced. Thus it ap- 
pears that all that was needed was 
some inducement to get people into 
the stores. 


Sales Stimulant 


The big question now is whether 
the current buying splurge will last. 
It is not likely to continue indefinitely 
at its present pace, but sales will al- 
most certainly continue to be stimu- 
lated to some extent as long as price 
wars are taking place. And an end 
to the price-cutting does not appear to 
be in early prospect, barring unex- 
pected legal developments or the re- 
mote possibility that manufacturers 
will be successful in cutting off sup- 
plies from outlets not complying with 
“fair trade” procedures.” 

Employment and wage rates are 
rising, and will continue to rise for an 
indefinite period. Other forms of per- 
sonal income are also high. The pub- 
lic can well afford to maintain its 
purchases near recent levels, and will 
have an incentive to do so by fall, 
when. increasing defense outlays will 
cut more sharply into production of 
civilian goods. In the meantime, dis- 
tributors of non-durable goods should 
make excellent comparisons with 1950 
results, which at this time of year 
were only moderately good. Durables 
were in heavy demand last summer, 
but for 1951 as a whole sales should 
be ahead of 1950 levels in these cate- 
gories as well. Despite heavier in- 
come taxes, the better situated re- 
tailers will experience only minor de- 
clines in earnings, and will cover re- 
cent dividend rates by ample margins. 
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International Nickel 


—Market Laggard 


Stock is selling at less than half the 1937 high and 
at less than the 1937-38-39 lows. Earnings, working 


capital, book value and ore reserves are at new peaks 


here is nothing particularly un- 

usual about the spectacle of a 
totally illogical market valuation for a 
given stock. A few such situations pre- 
vail at all times, and sometimes persist 
for several years. But International 
Nickel appears to be unusually sub- 
ject to such aberrations. In 1929 the 
issue sold at practically 50 times earn- 
ings (almost 70 times the previous 
year’s earnings) and provided a yield 
at its peak of only 1.24 per cent. In 
1937 it exceeded its 1929 high, un- 
like most other stocks, though this 
time the peak price had a much 
sounder statistical justification. 

For the past eleven years, the issue 
has been atoning for the previous 
over-optimism of its holders. At its 
present quotation around 34, it is 
quoted at less than half its 1937 high 
and is actually below its 1937, 1938 
and 1939 lows. Yet by almost every 
relevant test it should be selling to- 
day above its 1937 peak. The market 
as a whole is well above this level, 
and so are Nickel’s earnings (for the 
twelve months ended last March 31), 
working capital, book value and ore 
reserves. Production and dollar sales 
are far higher, though these consider- 
ations are of course secondary to the 
level of earnings which can be pro- 
duced per pound or per dollar. Only 
dividends are below the 1937 level, 
and the margin of difference in this 
case is not great. 


Leads Field 


Undervaluations as extreme and as 
persistent as this are ordinarily con- 
fined exclusively to inactive issues 
representing secondary and _little- 
known companies. But this stock has 
been a market leader for several 
decades and is widely held. The com- 
pany is the world’s largest producer 
of a vital raw material, normally ac- 
counting for over 80 per cent of world 
nickel output. In addition, it is a 
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leading copper producer and also 
turns out platinum, cobalt and pre- 
cious metals. Its dividend policy has 
been consistently generous despite ex- 
tremely heavy capital outlays for ex- 
pansion, financed out of earnings with 
the help of heavy non-cash charges 
for depreciation and depletion. 


Accomplished Fact 


Under the circumstances, the de- 
cidedly laggard market action of this 
stock cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; it must merely be accepted as 
an accomplished fact. But it is hard 
to believe that it has become a perma- 
nent condition. Imposition a decade 
ago of a 15 per cent Canadian tax on 
dividends paid to U. S. citizens (who 
hold about 95 per cent of the stock) 
is an adverse factor, as is the pro- 
nounced decline in profit per dollar 
of sales. Both these influences are 
probably permanent, but they are not 
confined exclusively to International 
Nickel nor are they of sufficient im- 





International Nickel 
Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends -—Price Range~ 
1929.. N.R. $1.47 $0.90 7234—25 
1932.. N.R. D0O.14 None 12u%.— 3% 
1937.. $134.5 3.32 2.25 7834—37 
1938.. 107.2 209 2.00 5754—36% 
1939.. 1265 2.39 2.00  5534—35 
1940.. 143.7 2.31 2.00  387%—19% 
1941.. 169.7 2.22 2.00 313%%—23 
1942.. 169.6 2.15 2.00 307%—24% 
1943.. 170.5 2.00 2.00 36%—25 


32%4—25% 


1944.. 170.0 1.71 1.60 
: 3914—28% 


1945.. 148.1 1.58 1.60 
1946.. 133.1 190 160 427%—28% 
1947.. 1664 217 2.00 36%—27% 
1948.. 197.0 2.55 2.00 34%—24% 
1949.. 1828 2.08 2.00 31%—25% 
1950.. 2281 3.21 2.00 367%—25% 


Three months ended March 31: 


S900. . A FRO «eas eeteopeds 
1951.. 65.2 0.98 a0.80 b40%—3134 


*Payable in U. S. funds, subject to 15 
cent Canadian non-resident tax. a—Includes $0.40 
payable June 20. b—To June 6. D—Deficit. 
N.R.-—Not reported. 





portance to explain the stock market’s 
apparent indifference toward this 
issue. 

Moreover, the company is engaged 
in an expansion program which by 
1953 is expected to boost ore produc- 
tion to 13 million tons annually, 
against 9.8 million tons. mined last 
year. By that time, the low-cost 
Frood-Stobie open pit ore, which 
contributed 4.1 million tons to last 
year’s total, will be exhausted, but 
good earnings can be obtained in the 
future, as in the past, from under- 
ground workings. Deliveries of nickel 
in all forms amounted to 256.4 mil- 
lion pounds last year, an all-time peak 
except for 1941-42-43 totals, and 
these should be exceeded this year or 
next. Labor and material costs have 
been rising, but these have been off- 
set by price increases (May and De- 
cember 1950 and June 1, 1951) which 
still leave nickel at a much more mod- 
erate level in relation to pre-war quo- 
tations than other major metals. 

Both nickel and copper are badly 
needed for defense purposes, and the 
company’s major problem for an in- 
definite period will therefore be to 
maintain production rather than to 
obtain markets. The largest use of 
nickel is as an alloying element in 
production of stainless and other 
steels, but aggressive research car- 
ried out by the company over a long 
period of years has widened the dis- 
tribution of its products. 


So Much "Velvet" 


International Nickel ‘intends to 
spend about $20 million this year for 
expansion of underground mining op- 
erations and other purposes, a slightly 
larger outlay than in 1949 or 1950. 
If the present dividend rate is main- 
tained on the common, this sum 
should be amply covered by undis- 
tributed earnings even after deprecia- 
tion and depletion charges, the lat- 
ter thus representing so much “vel- 
vet.” Cash and marketable securities 
amount to almost $105 million against 
total current liabilities of $37.6 mil- 
lion. The directors are not noted for 
hasty dividend action, preferring to 
establish a rate which can be main- 
tained, but some increase in payments 
to stockholders is possible over com- 
ing months. Even the present indi- 
cated $2 annual rate provides a re- 
turn of nearly 6 per cent. 
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Utilities in Growth Era 





Concluded from page 3 


65,800,590 kw during the year; they 
produced roughly 329 billion kwh or 
at the rate of 5,015 kwh per kw of 
capacity. This was but 57.2 per cent 
of maximum capacity. Total capacity 
of private power companies alone 
averaged 52,632,068 kw last year; 
they turned out some 267 billion kwh 
during the year. This was at the rate 
of 5,061 kwh per kw or 57.8 per cent 
of full capacity. 

The average investor is too inclined 
to think of electric utility expansion 
in terms of generating capacity alone, 
but power at the generating plant— 
raw power, in terms of the industry— 
is of no value. Only when it has 
reached consumers does it gain value 
and the capacity of transmission and 
distribution lines to carry loads is 
definitely limited. During 1950, 
when $2.6 billion was spent for the 
construction of new electric utility 
facilities, around 55 per cent of the 
total outlay went to build transmis- 
sion and distribution lines. During 
1951, when $2.5 billion is scheduled 
for construction, nearly $1.1 billion 
or 42 per cent will be devoted to new 
generating capacity, $128 million or 
four per cent for general plant, and 
$1.4 billion or 54 per cent will be 
spent on facilities for carrying power 
from generating plants to the com- 
pany’s customers. 


Basic Costs Multiply 


The costs of electric utility expan- 
sion have more than doubled in the 
past score of years. Even after 
World War I it was possible to build 
steam generating capacity for less 
than $100 per kw. Now it costs 
about $200 per kw. Hydro-electric 
construction, with its dams as well 
as power plants, which cost under 
$150 per kw in the 1920s, today 
costs around $300 per kw of capacity. 
Fortunately, about 85 per cent of the 
capacity scheduled for construction 
in the 1951-1954 years will be in 
fuel-burning plants. 

The chart on page three presents 
visible evidence of the growth in elec- 
tric consumption by the four major 
classes of electric consumers between 
1928 and 1950, inclusive. 
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IN A GROWING WEST 
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New Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany: 200,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered May 29 at $22.125.) 

Kentucky Utilities Company: 260,071 
shares of common stock. (Offered June 
5 to warrant holders at $14.50 per 
share.) 

New England Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation: 197,394 shares of common stock. 
(Offered June 5 to warrant holders at 
$13 per share.) 

175,000 


Tracerlab, Inc.: shares of 


common stock. (Offered June 5 at 
$14.75 per share.) 

The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land: 125,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered June 5 to warrant holders at 
$32 per share.) 

National Dairy Products Corporation: 


$30,000,000 debenture 3%s due 1976. 
(Offered May 24 at 9934%.) 
Parke, Davis & Company: 25,000 


shares of capital stock. (Offered May 
24 at $52.625 per share.) 

Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany: 449,674 shares of common stock. 
(Offered May 28 to warrant holders at 
$19 per share.) 
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Land of plenty — 


plenty of power 


the Heart of Wisconsin 
Served by Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company 


How our operations, our construction 
program and our financing have com- 
bined to make the territory served the 
“land of plenty” of power is described 
in our 1950 Annual Report. 


This 32-page report contains ten-year 
statistics of particular significance to 
the analyst, and operating and finan- 
cial information generally interesting 
to investors, 

You will find this a comprehensive 
and interesting report. 


For a copy, write 


WISCONSIN POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 


122 W. Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wis. 








distinguished management 






selects 


distinguished printing 


Davis, Delaney, Inc. MU 6-2500 
141 East 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books & Booklets .. . 

For mutual fund salesmen, What 
Every Salesman Should Know About 
Mutual Investment Funds, a down- 
to-earth sales training manual with 
case histories, words and terms com- 
mon to the industry, effective sales 
ideas that have worked, laws and 
regulations covering the industry and 
other guides to help the salesman suc- 
ceed—a loose leaf booklet (price 
$10), it was prepared by the Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, but contains no reference 
to any specific mutual fund. . . . For 
farmers, How to Grow Grass for 
Profit, a 44-page handbook offered 
free of charge by New Holland Ma- 
chine Company—colorfully illustrat- 
ed, it presents the latest available in- 
formation on the subject. . . . For in- 
vestors, Dividends for More Than a 
Decade, an annual compilation of 
dividend-paying common stocks trad- 
ed on the New York Curb Exchange 
—offered without charge as a public 
service, the 1951 roster lists 314 
common stocks with dividend records 
ranging from 10 to 102 consecutive 
years. .. . For commercial and home 
decorators, Color Is How You Light 
It, a revised edition of a book 
originally introduced two years ago 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.— 
analyzing eight white light sources, 
the guide suggests which particular 
one is best with 40 popular decorator 
colors, shown by large color swatches, 
and includes material on color psy- 


chology, color in industry, etc. (price 
50 cents). 


Electronics ... 

Look for the first color television 
receivers at your local dealer’s 
showroom sometime this summer in 
the form of two console models de- 
signed to produce a 12-inch picture 
from a 10-inch video tube by the use 
of a magnifying lens—they will 
mark Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s entry into the manufacturing 
field (apart from Columbia Records) 
under a merger scheduled this month 
which will bring together the radio 
network with Hytron Radio & Elec- 


tronics Corporation, whose Air King 
Products subsidiary is turning out the 
new color sets. . . . Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., steps out into new man- 
ufacturing territory for itself with 
the formation of an Electronics Di- 
vision expected to begin operations 
this month—with the acquisition of 
a modern brick building in Toledo, 
O., for this work, Willys-Overland 
now has five plants in four states. ... 
A 25 per cent savings of critical mate- 
rials such as copper and silicon steel 
in the manufacture of transformers 
for TV, radio and other electronic 
equipment is possible based on de- 
signs resulting from a long-term 
joint research program by engineers 
of Philco Corporation and Chicago 
Transformer Corporation—other ad- 
vantages of the new transformer, de- 
veloped with an assist during the test- 
ing stage from Essex Wire Company 
and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, include an improvement in 
efficiency and a reduction in size and 
weight. 


Metals... 

A traveling display panel points to 
the advantages of stainless steel as a 
building material through the use of 
photographs and actual samples of the 
metal—currently being exhibited in 
14 schools of architecture in the East 
and Midwest, the exhibit was pre- 
pared by the Committee of Stainless 
Steel Producers, American Iron and 
Steel Institute. . . . Greatest interna- 
tional honor that can be bestowed up- 
on any steel man by his colleagues is 
presentation of the Bessemer Medal 
of the British Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute—this year the award went to an 
American, United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s President Benjamin F. 
Fairless for his distinguished service 
to the iron and steel industry. ... 
Atom-age prospectors for uranium 
can test within five minutes whether 
their radioactive discovery is the cov- 
eted mineral with a pocket-size test 
kit selling for only $4.95—some two 
dozen tests can be made from a single 
kit according to its maker, Menlo Re- 
search Laboratory. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| | COMPANY 


St. Louis 


1615 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on July 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 
1951, was declared by the Board 
of Directors. 
ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 5, 1951 














Odds & Ends 
A one-coat lacquer said to be 
suitable for finishing products which 
will be used in contact with tempera- 
tures up to 300 degrees Fahrenheit 
has been developed by United Lacquer 
Manufacturing, Corporation — known 
as C5173, this industrial lacquer dries 
in 15 minutes and is available in all 
colors in flat, semi-gloss and gloss 
finishes. .. . A wall covering with an 
alkali-resistant enamel finish and an 
exclusive Neo-Felt backing to make it 
more pliable and easier to cut for in- 
stallation will highlight the 45 new 
wall and floor coverings being shown 
by Sloane-Blabon Corporation this 
month at the 1951 Midyear Markets 
in Chicago—this represents the larg- 
est selection ever offered by the com- 
pany at a midyear market... . First 
of its kind will be Hammond’s City 
Street Map Atlas and Trip Guide, a 
pocket-size book with maps of 78 lead- 
ing American cities, 16 pages of high- 
way maps, 4 pages of airplane maps, 
4 pages of railroad maps, 4 pages of 
bus route maps, 16 pages of foreign 
maps and considerable local informa- 
tion about transportation, hotels, etc. 
—binding will be in leatherette, publi- 
cation date June 15, price $1.95. 
Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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CINCINNATI... 


the city closest to America 





Cincinnati is closest to America as measured 
from the center of population. 40% of the 
nation’s people live within a 400-mile radius. 
Eight major rail trunk lines, over one 
hundred interstate truck lines, radiate from 
Cincinnati...and Ohio River barge lines also 
serve this great industrial city. Cincinnati’s 
solid people are closest to America, too—with a 
firm, deep-rooted belief in the American way. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving Homes and Industry in the Greater 
Cincinnati Area With an Adequate and Dependable 
Supply of Natural Gas and Electricity 




















Keatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The directors have declared. a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
.50¢ per share on the $12.50 par 


June 1, 1951 


value Common Capital Stock, 
payable July 2, 1951 to share- 
holders of record June 14, 1951. 


C. H. Haskell, President 























ARE YOUR INVESTMENTS 


INSURABLE and INSURED? 








There's nothing speculative about an 
insured Standard Federal Savings 
account. Your funds are safeguarded 
by an instrumentality of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and are available under U. S. 
laws and our charter. Deal direct. For 
24 years continuous dividends have 
been paid semi-annually at satisfactory 
competitive rates. 


Invest in Atlanta's dynamic economy. 
Accounts in any amount may be opened 
by mail. Write for a copy of our latest 
financial report. 


ASSETS $16,000,000.00 


STANDARD 
FEDERAL 


EISAVINGS © LOAN ASSN] 


48 BROAD ST.N.WeGRANT BLOG. 
== 7/ MAIN 6619 


J. L. R. BOYD 
Secretary and Attorney 
OPEN MONDAYS UNTIL 6 P. M. 
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Chemical Fund 


Inc. 


A Prospectus describing the Com- 
pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 


fe SBERSTADT & CO. INC, 


39 Broadway New York City 














FACTS ABOUT 
123 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


Now in preparation, a 100-page Direc- 
tory containing all pertinent factual data, 
as of June 30, 1951 on 123 mutual funds. 
Gives dividend records, where qualified 
for purchase, officers, directors, acquisi- 
tion costs; breakdown of assets, etc. Clip 
$1 to this ad (includes the next 4 issues of 
INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST) 
and mail to 


INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST 


150 Broadway e 


The Professional Newsmagazine of Finance 


New York 38, N. Y. 











AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn., May 30, 1951. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred and 60 
cents per share on the Common Stock of American Snuff 
Company were today declared payable July 2, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 7, 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 
R. D. RARWOOD, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 








Business Background 





Story of a man who found opportunity in his own gasless kitchen— 


Miscellaneous sidelights including how much is a billion dollars 





RABBED HIM — For Marx 
ANTON, president of Suburban 
Propane Gas Corporation, which in 
each of its six years has chalked up 
better sales and 
profits than the 
year before, 
Opportunity 
did not knock ; 
it pounced upon 
him. Anton 
had done rea- 
sonably well as 
a New Jersey 
dealer in auto- 
mobile acces- 
Fabian Bachrach sories at a time 
Mark Anton when the cus- 
tomer bought a car and then went 
about the chore of fitting it out with 
heater, radio, windshield wiper and 
what-not at his own expense. From 
his profits he bought a site in a new 
real estate development in the outer 
suburbs of West Orange, and was 
putting up a house when he made a 
shocking discovery. Though the de- 
velopment had water, sewage facili- 
ties, paved streets and fire hydrants 
aplenty, no gas mains had been laid. 
And it was here that Opportunity 
ganged up with Necessity to grab 
Anton by the forelock, missing now 
in his more mature years. For kitch- 
en use and house heating, Anton was 
compelled to arrange for a fuel sup- 
ply, and he wanted gas. 





The Nettle—At about the same 
time it had become clear to Anton 
that the bloom was off the rose so far 
as the accessory business was con- 
cerned. A light had dawned on car- 
makers that profits were to be had in 
car trimmings, and they were begin- 
ning to make and install their own 
accessories.- Anten grasped this net- 
tle in one hand as he seized his 
pen by the other to write to the 
then limited number of bottled gas 
distributors for information about 
their product. Why not sound out 


the few suppliers to see if he could 





By Frank H. McConnell 





line up a sales agency representing 
one of them in his home territory? 
He reasoned that other home-builders 
on the suburban fringe might want 
the convenience of gas heating and 
gas cooking the same as he did. From 
this idea of providing city conveni- 
ences to people living beyond the gas 
mains, a new business grew. Mark 
Anton was just one of many who saw 
the need, or, as he puts it, was forced 
into the business to salvage his in- 
vestment in a suburban home. 


Growth—In 1945 Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas Corporation was organized 
to acquire the bottled gas distribution 
properties of the Suburban Gas Com- 
pany and 13 eastern Philgas retail 
districts of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany. It has since acquired the busi- 
nesses of a number of small independ- 
ent distributors and one sizable one, 
the Eastern Shore Gas Corporation, 
which services some 4,000 square 
miles of territory in Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia. Recently it en- 
tered Ohio territory. From 1946 
through 1950, total revenues have in- 
creased from $5.6 million to $12.5 
million, and net income from $602,- 
000 to over $1.5 million. Mark An- 
ton’s sales policy in its initial un- 
folding was to provide a necessary 
household service, appliances de- 
signed to handle the bottled fuel ef- 
ficiently as well as the sale of pro- 
pane itself. Appliance and equipment 
sales last year constituted more than 
one-sixth of total revenues. Next he 
perfected a railroad switch-heating 
use of propane, now a major. cus- 
tomer. The company has just recently 
introduced a companion line to pro- 
pane in the form of a new liquid fer- 
tilizer, anhydrous ammonia. The two 
lines utilize the same types of con- 
tainer and other equipment, and both 
supply the suburban market. 


A Billion—Elsewhere in _ this 
issue, Louis GUENTHER refers to the 
astronomical proportions of the na- 
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tion’s public debt. The measure, one 
billion, though it conveys something 
reasonably definite to astronomers, is 
outside the easy grasp of most of us. 
What is a billion? Colonel WILLIAM 
FREIDAY, partner in J. Robinson- 
Duff & Company, puts the answer 
this way: “Ninety-five men, stacking 
up dollar bills at the rate of one bill 
a second and working eight hours a 
day including Saturday, Sundays and 
holidays, would reach the billionth 
bill at the end of a solid year’s work.” 


Still Going — Manufacturers’ 
threats to cut off the supply of their 
trade-marked goods to Macy’s New 
York drew from RicHarp WEIL, 
Jr., president, the following rejoin- 
der: “For 79 out of the 93 years 
we've been in business, manufactur- 
ers have been threatening to cut sup- 
plies if we reduced prices. We're 
still in business.” Mr. Weil believes 
the price war that Macy’s started will 
not last long. Or, to put it in his 
words, “the situation is expected to 
stabilize.” 














A Pinch Plus—The Texas Com- 
pany in 1950 reported income taxes 
of $42.8 million, and other taxes of 
$34.2 million, a total of $77 million. 
No kick about that. But the chair- 
man and president, W. S. S. RopGErs 





Our specialized service is to provide out- 
standing financial and corporate printing 
in one unit . .. from design through 
printing, binding and mailing ... always 
with a keen appreciation of the type of 
work that represents the character and 
integrity of the client. 


We are available 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week ... because we know that our 
ultimate test is achieving the highest 
standards of quality within the limits of 
your deadline. 


and Harry T. KLEIN respectively, 
expressed concern over the sales tax 


burden of customers. In 1950, the CONFIDENTIAL 
company collected—without includ- SERVICE 
ing the $77 million ordinary and in- SINCE 1920 
come taxes—$50 million more for ~ 


government than for its nearly 170,- 
000 stockholders. Net income was 
$149 million. “No other essential 
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product,” according to Rodgers and 
Klein, “bears a tax of the proportions 
of the gasoline tax, which now aver- 
ages 6.7 cents a gallon including state 
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and federal taxes.” It is proposed 





to increase the federal tax from 1.5 


cents to three cents a gallon, raising é 3 % with PERMANENTLY 


the average ante to 8.2 cents. (Curent Rae) § INSURED PAR 
NO MARKET FLUCTUATION 








BATES 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: *. : L f t, titutional, » 
Columnist—Upon his return in lly eg ea Conners ; 
lv f , ; E Place any amount, $1,000.00 to $1 Million The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
Ju y trom a vacation trip to Europe, with Federal Member Savings Associations— facturing Company has declared a regular 


‘ ‘ - quarterly dividend of $1.12 per share 
C. Norman STABLER will write a ca upon the shares of preferred stock of Bates 
: : We serve investors in every State in U.S.; anulacturing Company, payable july 2, 
financial column to be syndicated by sian te Saedlee Gantlas tale pcclaiel 1951, to shareholders of record at the close 
the Herald Tribune of which he was mail service. ae ee eee 


financial editor for 25 years. Mr. 








is DoNatp I. ROGERS, who comes 176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, II 
x ' Phones: Financial 6-2117 ¢ STate 2- 
from the paper’s business news side. 


Nation-wide outlet list; all data; no fee. 
“Insured Safety Has No Substitute’’ 


Stabler’s successor as financial editor INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES 
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dividend of 25¢ per share has also been de- 
clared upon the shares of common stock of 
Bates Manufacturing Company, payable 
June 28,1951, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on June 12, 1951. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

Frep C. Scrisner, Jx., Secretary 

June 4, 1951. 
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A quarterly dividend of 45c a 
share, plus an extra dividend 
of 5c a share, has been declared 
on the common stock of this 
company, payable on July 2, 
1951, to shareholders of record 
June 6, 1951. 


E. H. Volwiler, President 
May 25, 1951 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical 


North Chicago, Illinois Gbtott) 


Chemists 











THE COLORADO FUEL & 


IRON CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, held on 
May 28, 1951, the regular dividend in the amount 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents per share was 
declared on its common stock, payable June 29, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 8, 1951. 

D. C. McGrew, 


Secretary. 














Street News 





South Bay preferred a fairy tale of politics and finance — Fine 


print, difficult to read, frequently contains significant news 


f W. Kingsland Macy, deposed 

as head of the political machine 
in Suffolk County (L. I.) on account 
of the Hanley letter, wishes to regain 
control he might seek support from 
county residents who are receiving 
$215.90 a share for the almost ex- 
tinct preferred stock of the South 
Bay Consolidated Water Company. 
How that stock, after selling for about 
$8 a share just after the war, acquired 
such a cash value at the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company, can be included 
among the fairy tales that could be 
written when politics and finance are 
mixed in approximately equal parts. 
These stockholders have Mr. Macy 
to thank for setting up the Suffolk 
County Water Authority, of which 





PLANT SITES 
IN 2165 coMMUNITIES 


Affiliates of this company serve 2,165 
communities in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data on plant 
sites, labor supply, housing. Our de- 
tailed reply will include eight-color 
map showing power lines and natural 
resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 
Director Industrial Development 


American Gas and Electric Company 


30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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he became chairman, to take over the 
properties of the long distressed water 
company. They finally had the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Committee 
for the northeastern district to thank 
for waiving its restrictions to permit 
the authority on the last day of May 
to sell $8 million of revenue bonds. 


Out of the bond issue proceeds 
the Authority is paying, among other 
things, the full par value of the South 
Bay preferred stock, plus $115.90 a 
share in dividends accumulating since 
early 1932. The date of the redemp- 
tion call coincided with the announce- 
ment of a private arrangement to sell 
the bonds. These significant facts 
were pointed out by specialists in 
municipal bonds who believe in the 
competitive bidding system. 

When Wendell L. Willkie, it is re- 
called in this connection, was forced 
to sell an important Commonwealth 
& Southern operating subsidiary to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
avoid ruinous competition, he was re- 
strained from paying bondholders 
more than par value although they 
were entitled, upon pre-maturity re- 
demption, to a premium. 


Frequently the most significant 
legal notices, such as the calling of 
the South Bay Consolidated Water 
Company stock, are carried in agate 
type, the smallest and most difficult 
to read type used by a newspaper or 
any other agency of publication. Such 
was the type used also by Hayden, 
Stone & Company in announcing a 
new partnership agreement effective 
April 30. 

Few people who recall how the late 
Charles Hayden, upon his death 14 
years ago, provided $2.5 million for 
continuance of his financial interest 
in the firm, saw this significant part- 
nership notice. As of April 30, the 
last of the Hayden money was with- 
drawn from Hayden, Stone & Com- 
pany. The money was repaid to the 
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Foundation gradually. At the end of 
1950 the biggest block was repaid— 
$1.4 million. That left $100,000 as 
the Foundation’s interest in the firm. 
Small as it was, that amount could 
have been kept in the capital funds 
until early in 1952. But a new agree- 
ment was drawn and now the Charles 
Hayden money no longer represents 
part of the capital of Hayden, Stone 
& Company. As of April 30 Robert 
G. Stone contributed $450,000 more 
as a limited partner, making his in- 
terest an even half million dollars. 











Something of a Charlie McCarthy 
atmosphere is creeping into stock- 
holders’ meetings. Maybe from now 
on it will not be so embarrassing for 
the chairman to be confronted with 
a sudden question from one of the 
self-appointed representatives of the 
minority interest. At the special 
Bankers Trust Company meeting, 
called to approve the Commercial 
National Bank merger, the minority 
interest spokesman asked questions 
which obviously had been submitted 
to the management in advance. The 
chairman read the answers from a 
prepared manuscript. 

One of the things these self-styled 
minority representatives have battled 
for is a digest of the annual meeting 
and special meeting proceedings, to 
be sent out to all the stockholders— 
including the majority element that 
sends in its proxies and stays away 
from the gathering. Just the other 
day General Electric Company sent 
out such a digest of its annual meet- 
ing. But the interrogator in every 
case was referred to as “Stockhold- 
er” instead of by name. The essence 
of much of this minority interest 
attendance is personal publicity. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

June 14: American Screw; Anchor 
Hocking Glass; Central Aguirre Sugar; 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; Dennison Mfg.; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber; General Bak- 
ing; Grocery Store Products; Household 
Finance; McQuay-Norris Mfg.; Pacific 
Can; Russeks Fifth Ave.; United Para- 
mount Theatres. 

June 15: American Mfg. Co.; Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer Watch; Mengel Co.; 
National Fuel Gas; Southern California 
Edison; Weston Electric Instrument. 
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explanatory. 


Class of Revenue 
Residential 
Rural 
Commercial 
Industrial 


Miscellaneous 


Total Revenues 
Customers 
Kilowatt-Hour Sales 


A GROWING COMPANY 





Since the close of the war in 1945, Carolina Power & Light 
Company has experienced a remarkable period of growth and 
expansion. This postwar growth is shown below in the tabula- 
tion which gives the percentage of increase of the principal 
classes of revenue, as well as the percentage increase in num- 
ber of customers and kilowatt hour sales. 
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The chart is self 


Per Cent 
Increase 
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June 16: Michigan Gas & Electric; 
Red Top Brewing. 

June 18: Chicago Corp.; Minneapolis 
St. Louis Ry; Phillips Screw; Sterchi 


Brothers Stores; Youngstown Steel 
Car. 

June 19: American Zinc Lead & 
Smelting; Cherry-Burrell; Columbia 


Gas System; Container Corp.; Detroit 
Edison; Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt- 
ing; Rayonier, Inc. 

June 20: Celotex Corp.; Dun & Brad- 
street; Hudson Motor Car; Northern 
States Power; Philip Morris & Co.; 
Rome Cable; Shawinigan Water & 
Power; Sperry Corp.; Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube. 
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EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 


- DIVIDEND NOTICE 
© Dividendshave been declared by 
the Board of Directors as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1951) 














COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.50 per share. 

The dividends are payable 
June 30, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

June 15, 1951. 


PHILIP KAPINAS 


Treasurer 












June 1, 1951 
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DIVIDENDS 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been de- 
clared by The Board of 
Directors as follows: 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly dividend of 
$.35 per share on the 
Company’s $1 par value 
common stock. 


CORPORATION CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 


STOCK 
$.56%4 per share on the Company’s 41%4% 
cumulative preference stock. 


The dividends are payable July 2, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at close of business, 
June 12, 1951. 





Wirtiam B., Paut, Jr. 


Vice-President and Secretary 
May 29, 1951 


INANCE 








COMPANY 


203rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 15, 1951 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, June 4, 1951 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 


Admiral Corporation ..Q25c 
Am. Mach. & Fdry 


S90% M6..655550.. Q97 4c 
Am. Metal Products. .Q50c 
Am. Republics ..... Q37%c 
Aaet. DOOR «.....008 Q60c 

Do 6% 6......... Q$1.50 
Armstrong Rubber 

Oh. Fe i iknaxesccue 50c 
Art Metal Constr....... 50c 
Arvin Industries ...... Q50c 
Avon Products 4% pf..Q50c 
Baldwin Co. ....... Q37%4c 

Do G6 O8. x .50-03 Q$1.50 
Dasher OH ..06<5..ee 75c 
Bates Mig. .......<% Q25c 
Bath Iron Works....... 50c 
Beatrice Foods ....... Q50c 
Beneficial Loan ...... QO50c 
ee a errr Q25c 
Braniff Airways ....... 25c 
Brilo Mie. ....0s<saz Q35c 
Bullard Go. .....3600 Q25c 

eee E25c 
og Q12u%c 
Cannon Mills ..... 2.0% 75¢ 

i i peer 75¢ 
Carnation Co. .......: Q50c 


Cent. Ill. Elec. & Gas. Q32%c 
Do 4.75% pf.....Q$1.1834 
Do 4.10% pf.....Q$1. = 

Cerro de Pasco... Bott eines 

Chicago & Eastern IIl. 


errr eres TT 50c 
Chicago Pneu. Tool..... 50c 

LS ae epee Cc 
Clark Controller... ........2 45c 
Clinton Foods: <......i5...42 20c 
Col. Fuel & Iron....Q37%c 
CONE GA occ ence Q50c 


Cont’! Baking Co...... Q040c 
Cont’l Copper & Steel.S10c 
Corning Glass Works...25c 
Cuban Am, Sugar Co....25c 
Decca Records...... QO17%c 
Del. & Hudson Co...... QO$1 
Detroit Alum. & B..Q12%c 


ee ge eee 35¢ 
oe se 75¢c 
Dunhill Int'l ...... 05% Q25c 
DWG Ciwar ...:...& Q25c 
Elec. Controller ........ 50c 


Elec. Storage Battery*.Q50c 
Florsheim Shoe cl. A...25c 
DD cA aw sorendveresoee 12%c 
Food Mach. & Chem.. .37%c 
Froedtert Gr. & Malt. .Q25c 
General Foods Corp. 


I Peer O87%c 
General Time......... Q50c 
WO: ccc tees eee E50c 
General Tire & Rubber 
ne ey CCE Q$1.06% 
Do 334% pf....... Q9334c 
Do 34% pf....... O81%c 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
(anata): oos...65e58 $1 


Guantanamo Sugar....$1.50 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 


| Se eae” Q$1.25 
Helme (Geo. W.)...... 40c 
Hercules Powder .......55c 


Higbie Mfg. 5% pf..Q12M%c 
Hoe (R.) & Co. cl. A.Q25c 


tae 
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DECLARED 
_— 
Pay- 
Company shke menaed 
Holland Furnace ..... Q50c 7-2 615 
— Honolulu Gas ........ Q40c 6-8 5-29 
Record | Hubbell (Harvey) ...Q60c 6-20 6-8 
6-18 | Indianapolis Pwr. & ia i 243. 742 
Interstate Hos. Mills..Q50c 6-15 6-1 
6-29 | Interfational Shoe ..... 60c 7-1 6-15 
6-14 | Kidde (Walter) ....... 35c 7-2 6-15 
6-18 | Lake Shore Mines..... *10c 7-16 6-15 
6- 7 | La Salle Exten. Univ....10c 7-10 6-28 
6- 7 | Lefcourt Realty ........ 30c «(6-19 «6-8 
Louisville Gas & Elec. 
6-14 (Kentucky) ........ Q45c 7-16 6-30 
6-14 | Lowenstein (M) & 
6-18 ees i hs 66k aes sd Q50c 6-29 6-18 
6-15 Do 44% cum. pf...Q$1.06 7-2 6-18 
6-11 | Marlin-Rockwell ........ $1 7-2 6-18 
6-29 | Midvale Co. ........... 25c 7-2 6-15 
6-18 | Miller-Wohl ........... 10c 7-2 6-18 
6-12 | Mueller Brass ......... 30c 6-28 = 6-14 
6-15 | Mullins Mfg. ........ Q40c 7-2 6-15 
6-14 | Murray Corp. ........ Q50c 6-22 6-8 
6-15 | Muter Co. ........... Ql5c 6-30 6-15 
7-12 | Nat'l Supply ......... Q40c 7-2 6-18 
6-12 | Northern Natural Gas...45c 6-28 6-11 
6-15 | Omnibus Corporation...25¢ 7-2 6-16 
6-13 | Pacific Tin Cons........ 15c 6-29 6-20 
6-13 | Penna. Glass Sand.. .Q25¢ 7-1 6-11 
6-15 ees Q$1.25 7-1 6-11 
6-14 | Petroleum Corp. of Am. .45¢ 6-28 6-15 
6-14 | Phila. & Reading C. & 1..35¢ 6-30 6-15 
6- 6 | Philadelphia Co......... 15c 7-20 6-29 
6-22 Phillips Screw ........ Q8c 6-22 6-12 
6-22 | Pitts. Metallurgical ....50c 6-15 6-8 
6-22 MOG. syordic cine ra recdinws otets E50c 6-15 6- 8 
6-15 | Pitts. Plate Glass... i Q35c 7-2 612 
Plough, Inc. ........: QlSc 7-2 6-15 
7. 2 | Reed-Prentice .......... 15e 6-14 6-4 
6-18 | Scovill Mfg. .........-. 50c 7-2 6-14 
6-1 | Seaboard Air Line R.R..Q$1 6-26 6-15 
6-11 Selby Shoe ......... Ql2%c 6-5 5-25 
6-16 | Shamrock Oil & Gas. .Q50ce 7-2 6-15 
6- & | Sharp. & Dohme........ 45c 6-27 6-12 
6-15 | Simplicity Pattern ...... 20c 6-26 6-12 
6-15 | Smith (A. O.) .......-. 40c 8-1 7-2 
6- 5 | Smith & Corona Type.. 50c 6-29 6-14 
6-18 | Square D Co.......... Q35c 6-30 6-19 
6-18 | Standard Gas & Electric 
6-18 err Q1.75- 7-25 6-29 
6-12 o> eer Q$1.50 7-25 6-29 
6-15 | Sterling Alum. Prod.... .25¢ 6-15 6-8 
6- 2 | Swift & Co............. 40c 7-1 6-1 
6-15 | Thor Corp. .......... Q25c 7-10 6-28 
6-1] | Thorofare Markets ..Q25¢ 7-2 6-18 
6-11 | Toklan Royalty ........ S6c 6-28 6-13 
6-20 | Udylite Corp. ........ Q35e 7-14 7-2 
6-15 | Union Gas of Canada.*25c 8-1 7-6 
6-18 | United Biscuit ........ Q40c 9-1 8-15 
6-18 | Un. Piece Dye Works...10c 7-1 615 
6-20 | Un. Specialties........ Q25c 7-6 6-18 
7.13 | Universal Cyclops Steel. Q25c« 6-30 6-15 
Be 856 ee ec as E25¢ 6-30 6-15 
7-10 Vertientes-Camaguey 
6-19 SEND chi diastanBinkbnidinneas $1 11-1 10-15 
6-19 | Wesson Oil & Snow- 
Oe eedesien ext ear Q35e 7-2 6-15 
6-19 | West Penn Electric. .Q50c 6-30 6-11 
6-19 | West. Penn Power..... 45¢ 625 6-8 
6-19 | Wichita River Oil....030c 7-16 6-29 
Accumulations 
6-11 | Cons. Press Lt. cl. A.*16%c 7-3 6-15 
6-20 | Upressit Metal Cap 8% 
"ET eo ee Bee oe $3 7-2 6-15 
Stock 
6-11 | Food Fair Stores ...... 3% 8-30 7-16 
6-15 *In Canadian currency. E—Extra. S—Semi- 
6-29 | annual. Q—Quarterly. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
14 Weeks to May 4 


Aa DR: asin stdin $0.46 $0.49 

12 Months to April 30 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 5.04 4.44 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr.... p29.10 26.44 
Corer GM pods ceicss 6.96 1.35 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr.. 1.00 1.08 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... 3.37 2.95 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt......... 7.27 6.49 
El Paso Elec. (Texas)... 3.46 3.32 
Fall River Gas........... 1.93 2.05 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.83 1.70 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.25 1.07 
Indiana-Michigan Elec.... p61.17 p50.03 
eS, eee eee p52.38 p43.13 
Otter Tail Power........ 2.14 1.70 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 1.98 2.18 
South Bay Cons. Water.. p7.57 p2.31 
Texas Elec. Service...... p31.65 p74.55 
Peas wwe. & BA. cis ss p26.97> 42.10 


9 Months to April 30 
Addressograph-Multigraph 5.02 4.93 
Froedtert Grain & Malt... 1.54 1.37 


jacous (FP. 1..) Ce.. .2.... 0.73 D032 
Northrop Aircraft ....... 4.92 2.98 

6 Months to April 30 
Brown Sle ..c...sc.es. 3.22 2.95 
Gar Wood Industries..... 0.43 D1.39 
Marathon Corp. ......... 2.83 1.97 


, 4 Months to April 30 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 6.88 5.72 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 4.77 6.66 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 1.23 0.57 
Illinois Central R.R....... 3.54 3.76 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.18 0.09 


Louisville & Nashville R.R. 2.84 1.50 
New York Central R.R... D1.21 D0.55 


Northern Pacific Ry...... 0.12 D2.36 
Pennsylvania R.R........ D0.58 0.29 
Texas & Pacific Ry....... 4.50 3.43 
Western Maryland Ry.... 2.82 1.18 


12 Months to March 31 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines *3.16 *3.46 


New Bedford Gas........ 4.95 4.02 
North Amer. Rayon...... p20.22 =p 13.30 
Northern Natural Gas.... 2.09 2.47 
Se ae 4.56 0.61 
So. California Water..... 0.83 0.79 
Todd Shipyards ......... 7.47. D10.42 
Wilson Line ............. 7.19 5.58 
39 Weeks to March 31 

Monogram Pictures ...... 0.34 0.16 
d 9 Months to March 31 
Columbia Pictures........ 1.15 1.89 
3 Months to March 31 

Bell Almera cic. cakes wa 0.84 0.41 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson.. 1.18 0.25 


Chicago Yellow Cab...... 0.29 0.49 
Du Mont (Allen B.)..... 0.42 0.92 
Gaylord Container ....... 1.01 0.41 
Hercules Motors ........ 1.03 0.06 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 2.37 1.94 
| Ne *0.98 *0.54 
Johnson & Johnson....... 1.57 1.51 
Mahoning Coal R.R...... 8.20 6.40 
Cee Us ctace cons cs 2.96 0.55 

Puget Sound Pulp & : 
REE, ca weans Basisonh 1.47 0.30 
12 Months to February 28 
Canadian Canners ....... *4.03 *3.02 
1950 1949 


a ih 12 Months to December 31 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane 1.34 0.68 


Gellman ye eae Seely 0.11 0.18 
Kinney (G. R.) Co....... 4.56 4.28 
New Park Mining........ 0.08 0.06 





*Canadian currency. Pref 
Deficit ency. p—Preferred stock. D— 














PUBLIC UTILITY 
PRINTING SPECIALISTS 


For more than a quarter of a century, Pandick Press has 
worked closely with utility companies. Our printing services 
to the industry range from highly technical legal documents 
to beautifully illustrated descriptive brochures. 

Whatever the nature of your printing requirements, we 
believe you will like the assurance of accuracy and highest 
quality that “Printed by Pandick” brings you. 


Pan dick Press, Ine 


Established 1923 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. REctor 2-3447 
71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. MArket 3-4994 
Printers of ANNUAL REPoRTS * BROCHURES * PROSPECTUSES 


REGISTRATION STATEMENTS * PROxY STATEMENTS 
and all related documents 
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Central Eastern Pennsylvania has 


T ALK drawing power, as proved by 788 new 
industries in a little over five years. 


Central Eastern Pennsylvania is heart 
of a giant market...one-third of the 
nation lives within a 200-mile radius. 
Transportation service is unusually good. 
It is one of the top industrial-agricul- 
tural locations in the nation...with 
abundant farm products right at factory 
doorsteps. Workers in the area are 
intelligent, and skilled in all phases of 
production. Electric power is abundant 
...and will soon be double the World 
War II high. 


In the past five years PP&L has spent 
$130 million on its huge power capacity 
construction program. More than 
$90 million came from the sale of securi- 
ties...much of it supplied by Pennsyl- 
vanians. Here is first-hand evidence of 
a real faith in the future of this great 
area. 


These are vital facts in considering 
new plant locations. Let our Industrial 
Development Department engineers give 
you a complete study. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER G&G LIGHT COMPANY 


aN ARI TT NTS STITT ST 








Coming: 


announcement of results of the 
Eleventh Annual Survey of Annual Reports 


FINANCIAL WORLD — July 4, 1951 Issue 
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Let Your Business 


Look to New Orleans to give your business the 
advantage of being located at the doorway between 
Mid-continent America and the world. The aggres- 
sive foreign trade development sponsored by its 
citizens has made New Orleans the nation’s number 
two port, and the favorable inland transportation 
rates it enjoys are decided advantages to any busi- 
ness. To serve world markets everywhere your busi- 
ness belongs here. 





But PLUS the foreign markets, New Orleans of- 


fers your business a three-in-one package of home O 

markets — busy New Orleans itself, thriving Louisi- we 

ana, and the whole South. owte 
And PLUS all this, New Orleans offers your busi- ew! w) 


ness readily available resources — dependable, low- 
cost natural gas and electric power; integrated rail, 
motor, water and air transportation; shipside plant 
sites; mild climate; and an intelligent, cooperative 
and willing-to-learn work force. 


To learn more about the opportunities New Or- 
leans offers your business, write the Industrial De- 
velopment Staff, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans 9, Louisiana. We will supply all available 
information without cost or obligation. 


new nen Doble Service inc 














Co Improve Your Investment Results— 
} SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (June 13) 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one 
year, including 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 

(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 








U. S. Debt Burden 





Concluded from page 7 


now to reverse the entire pattern of 
investment psychology toward Gov- 
ernment bonds. Too much emphasis 
has been placed, we believe, on short 
to intermediate term maturities, and 
on par-pegging that leaves the in- 
vestor free to cash in his bond for 100 
cents on the dollar of investment as 
he may desire. The Treasury, facing 
the need of extending maturities on 
some $24 billion “E” bonds over the 
next five years, has started a cam- 
paign in that direction. In conjunc- 
tion with the program—advertising 
or educational, as it may be—the 
groundwork might well be laid now 





New York Times 
air delivery 
makes your 
advertising 
more effective 


Air delivery brings The New York 
Times to thousands of readers in 
over 130 key cities from coast-to- 
coast on the day of publication... 
another plus factor to remember 
when you plan your financial ad- 
vertising. Get all the facts about 
The New York Times, for 44 years 
first in the world in financial 
advertising. 








ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


a 
DIVIDEND TAN NO. 149 


V4 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend amounting to 
Seventy-five Cents (75 ¢) per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on July 10, 1951 to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on June 14, 1951. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 








(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . «. [ff] Check here if RENEWAL 
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for an issue later of 40- or 50-year 
bonds. 

Basic to the task of making the 
debt-carrying burden easier is con- 
tinued resistance to the forces making 
for inflation. Purchasing power is 
increasing, and with a national in- 
come of over $300 billion in prospect 
for 1951 the task becomes more im- 
perative of diverting swollen buying 
power from goods into bonds. A 
moderate rise in interest rates needed 
to convert a large part of our debt 
from short to long term would seem 
a bargain price compared with the 
pocket-book strain another substantial 
advance in living costs would create. 
The next six months may be an op- 
portune time to launch a move in 
that direction. 


Dividend Changes 


Armstrong Rubber: 50 cents on class 
A & B common payable July 2 to stock 
of record June 14. Company paid 25 
cents in previous quarters. 

Beneficial Loan: Quarterly of 50 cents 
payable June 30 to stock of record June 
15. In March the company paid a quar- 
terly of 37%4 cents and an extra of 12% 
cents. 

Best Foods: Special of $1 payable 
June 23 to stock of record June 1, and 
quarterly of 50 cents payable July 25 to 
stock of record July 6. 

Clark Controller: 45 cents payable 
June 15 to stock of record June 11. ‘In 
the previous quarter company paid 40 
cents. 

Draper: 35 cents payable July 2 to 
stock of record June 2. Company paid 
50 cents in two previous quarters. 

Food Fair Stores: 3 per cent in stock 
payable August 30 to stock of record 
July 16. Also quarterly of 20 cents pay- 
able July 2 to stock of record June 15. 

Great Lakes Paper: Quarterly of 75 
cents payable June 30 to stock of record 
June 11. Previous payments were 60 
cents March 31 and 50 cents December 
30, 1950. 

Hall (W.F.): Quarterly of 32% cents 

































































































































7. A new policy places common on an 
annual basis of $1.30 in lieu of the regu- 
lar of $1 per share and the extra of 25 
cents which had been paid heretofore. 

Hearst Consolidated Publications: De- 
ferred action on the dividend normally 
payable June 15 on its Class A stock. 

Kidde (Walter): 35 cents payable 
July 2 to stock of record June 15. Com- 
pany paid 25 cents in preceding quar- 
ters. 

Midvale: 25 cents payable July 2 to 
stock of record June 15. This is first 
payment since December 23, 1948, when 
25 cents was paid. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical: 50 cents 
plus extra of 50 cents, both payable 
June 15 to stock of record June 8. 

Superior Oil (California): $3 payable 
June 14 to stock of record June 4. The 
previous and only payment in the cur- 
— fiscal year was $1 in December 


JUNE 13, 1951 







































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 


Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


102,197 Shares 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 


Company 
Capital Stock 


($25 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 
Stock and will expire at 3:00 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time on 


June 20, 1951, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $38 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 
not lower than the Subscription Price set forth above less, in the case 
of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers, and not greater 
than either the last sale or current offering price on the New York 
Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the 


Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in States in which 
the undersigned is legally authorized io act as a dealer in securities and 


in which such Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


June 6, 1951. 























payable June 20 to stock of record June 


Western Light & Telephone Company, Inc. 


Kansas City, Kansas 


A DIVERSIFIED UTILITIES SYSTEM 





Supplying electric, telephone, natural gas and water service to 288 
communities in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa and Oklahoma. In the past 
ten-year period properties now owned show the following growth: 





1950 1940 

, 8 ee eee et ee $30,750,000 $18,700,000 
Revenues: 

I nde ea i ee Ps 4,825,000 2,100,000 

‘0 ee eae 1,800,000 750,000 

ee ees a 375,000 185,000 

Water and Miscellaneous......... 280,000 250,000 

$7,280,000 $3,285,000 

SE SON can Gaia i on dd nase: 800,000 435,000 

Number of Customers............... 105,000 72,000 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in advance, giving old and new addresses. 




















WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap 


ital enhancement, income, o1 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 


are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, o1 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


(8) 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me} how Continuous’ Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income []_ Capital Enhancement [J 





(June 13) 
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Financial Summary 
































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted jor READ RIGHT SCALE—> 
240 i + Seasonal Variation 230 
220 mihi - 225 
200 220 
180 a 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Boord 200 
00 rr _t 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 ND J F MA 

Trade Indieators io nae ae 
GEtectrical Output GWE)... .6...ccciscccees 6,559 6,653 6,445 5,632 
§$Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 103.6 102.7 103.2 101.3 
Prete Cor EeQGacoiseséiscccce dics sdsive 809,475 811,799 +800,000 709,587 
1951 . 1950 

May 16 May 23 May 30 May 31 

Chet LAOns: «6s cs spicdooxs Federal ) $32,668 $32,614 $32,883 $35,417 
{Total Commercial Loans.. | Reserve | .... 19,233 19,129 19,048 13,359 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members oe 1,359 1,266 1,332 1,801 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... O4 30,425 30,382 30,443 36,456 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities | 49,350 49,865 50,034 47,530 
UMowey in Circwlatios. ..... 0.0600 cccdisscace. 27,287 = 27,251 27,461 27,090 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,037 955 997 1,509 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 














Closing Dow-Jones ———May——— c June ~ m_ 1951 —— 
Averages: 30 31 1 2 4 5 
30 Industrials .. Ex- 249.65 249.33 Ex- 246.79 247.59 263.13 238.99 
20 Railroads ... change 79.64 79.36 change 78.11 78.32 90.08 76.86 
15 Utilities ..... Closed 42.21 42.31 Closed 42.32 42.45 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks ...... | 91.03 90.89 | 89.96 90.24 95.93 88.31 
——_——_May——_, c- June——_—____—_—_ 
Details of Stock Trading: 30 31 1 2 4 5 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... | 1,200 980 1,100 1,180 
es Sn ee 1,053 1,041 1,100 1,069 
Number of Advances............ Ex- 547 319 Ex- 176 407 
Number of Declines............. change 279 465 change 729 386 
Number Unchanged ............ Closed 227 257 ~ Closed 195 276 
New Highs for 1951............. 8 7 8 5 
New Lows for 1951............. 21 28 73 71 
Bond Trading: . 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... | 99.00 98.99 | 98.89 98.83 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ | $2,920 $2,680 $2,672 $2,790 
1951 \ 7—1951 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: May 2 May 9 May 16 May 23 May 30 High Low 
BE keunndewocunmie 2.836% 2.841% 2.848% 2.860% 2.871% 2.871% 2.616% 
M swescdiuasie nie 3.110 3.117 3.143 3.146 3.148 3.148 2.876 
eT Pere ee 3.379 3.379 3.385 3.379 3.383 3.385 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.47 6.53 6.33 6.49 6.41 6.55 5.97 
20 Railroads ....... 6.11 6.02 6.39 6.69 6.58 6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities ..:<..6. 5.98 5.99 6.04 6.06 6.04 6.09 5.79 
OO Sepcks. ..<<+. igen 6.40 6.46 6.30 6.46 6.38 6.46 5.98 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending June 5, 1951 


Shares 
Traded 
National Power & Light................. 140,600 
Northern Pacific Railroad............... 70,000 
GRIPE AU ENIONIES.. oo ascikneceuaeemnatsar & 69,900 
ee ee eee 69,600 
New York Central Railroad.............. 54,700 
Uniged: Sestee: Steel. oo... ccesccscvcccces 51,500 
eT Tere 39,200 
Missouri Pacific (preferred)............. 39,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad ............seeee0s. 38,800 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 38,500 


Clos: 

May28 Jume5 
1% +8 

39 40 
485% 48% 
18% 18% 
17% 17% 
407% 40% 
143% 15 
225% 20% 
19 185% 

154% 155% 


Net 
Change 


+ % 
FINANCIAL WORLD 





The lights are on now In 
Pure Oil's new laboratories 


Main building of Pure Oil’s new research center: 140 landscaped acres, five build- 
ings, almost 90,000 square feet of working area for chemistry and physics labora- 
tories, an automotive laboratory, chemical engineering laboratory, and other facilities. 


P.. Oil’s Research and Development Labo- 
ratories are now located in new and greatly 
expanded quarters at Crystal Lake, Illinois. 

Here Pure Oil’s research team of over 200 
scientists and technicians continues the search 
for improved processes in producing and re- 
fining crude oil . . . for new and better petro- 
leum products for you. ; 

So far, more than 2,500 products are made 
in whole or in part from petroleum—cooking 
fats, paraffin, detergents, shaving cream, face 
cream, candles, paints, medicines, ink, and 
hundreds of other things. Each one started 
with petroleum research. 

Pure Oil’s new research center is part of this 
company’s program of expansion in all phases 
of operation— producing, refining, transport- 
ing and marketing. 

It is also a good example of the kind of 
progress the forward-looking American petro- 
leum industry is making to provide better 


a oles In the automotive laboratory (above): 

living for you and 150 million people like you. “haoch canned” veelly the itah extt: 
knock qualities of famous PURE-PEP 
and PURE-PREMIUM gasolines. 


In the chemical engineering labora- 
2 tory (right): pilot plants three stories 
Be sure with Pure tall prove out the effectiveness of 
aria new methods to be used in Pure Oil’s 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY « General Offices, Chicago a 
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ndustrial Improvement 






Above—3,300 lb. heated brass 
casting, ready for hot rolling. At 
left are shown the long brass 
bars after breakdown rolling. 


Below—Finish rolling brass 
strip on new Sendzimir mill. 
Operating at high speeds, 
this mill produces bright, 
clean finished coils weighing 
up to 2,400 lb. 





You don’t defend freedom by sitting 
tight on your status quo 


American Industry knows it must continue to im- 
prove and modernize, advance and expand. There 


is no other way to meet the grim challenge of 
mobilization. 





The nation’s metalworking industries have buckled 
down to the job of defense production. Anaconda a ; 
helps them keep step with latest technical ad- freedom and justice have heen secured, these mighty 
vances by continuing its intensive program of mill metals will turn to peacetime tasks. Anaconda is 
nseharibaiiliaie. thus serving tomorrow’s needs as well as today’s. 


51321A 
One of the first projects completed in our mill im- 


provement program is the new strip mill at the Buf- ® 
falo Branch of The American Brass Company. This a ACON D 

mill now produces longer and wider coils of brass 

strip from 3,300 Ib. castings (13 times as heavy as ah 

could be handled before). These long, joint-free First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 

lengths of brass strip are made to remarkably close ee 


: k t Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
gage and have an exceptionally bright, clean finish. International Smelting and Refining Company 


; Andes C Mining C 
Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze are in the front | oo Me ene 


, ‘ Chile Copper Company 
line of America’s defense program. When world Greene Cananea Copper Company 





